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FOREWORD 


THE author of this little volume is a serious student of the 
history of our religion, who after a distinguished academic 
career in the University of London (as a Divinity student at 
King’s College) has resolved to devote himself to the work 
of popularising the study of the Bible, on modern lines. The 
volume that is here presented to the reader is the outcome 
of some lectures given to a class held in connection with the 
Church Tutorial Classes Association of which the author is 
now General Secretary, and is published in the hope that it 
will prove useful as a text book to other classes of the same 
kind. 

In my opinion no work, at the present time, is of greater 
urgency than the diffusion, on the widest possible scale, of 
sound instruction on the Bible, of a constructive kind based 
upon modern critical study. To masses of the people, 
especially those of the younger generation, the Bible is 
ceasing to be something that is familiar and valued. It 
seems to them strange and unreal, out of touch with the 
world in which we live, and without meaning or significance 
for modern life and the issues which dominate it. It is 
because many of us feel that this state of things is both un- 
necessary and dangerous that we are anxious to see a real 
attempt made, on an adequate scale, to grapple with the 
situation. It has been the glory of the English branch of 
Christianity that it has valued the Bible especially, with the 
consequence that the Bible has been more widely read and 
has occupied a higher place and wielded a wider influence in 
English speaking countries than is the case anywhere else in 
the world. And this is still true to-day. But signs are not 
wanting that the position will change considerably for the 
worse in the near future unless some wide effort to reform 
the methods of Biblical instruction can be organized. 
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No work, as I have said, is more urgent at the present time. 
The obvious persons to undertake it are the clergy and 
ministers of the various organized Christian communities 
throughout the country. ‘Till such a movement can be 
promoted on a large scale—and, in any case, this could only 
be brought about by gradual stages—we must be content 
with something that will prepare the way. It is with this 
end in view that the Church Tutorral Classes have been or- 
ganized. ‘The Association for the promotion of such classes 
was founded in 1917, and its avowed object is “‘ to provide 
opportunities for the honest and thoroughgoing study, 
under expert guidance, of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian faith, of the Bible in the light of modern scholar- 
ship, of the origin and history of the Church, of the practical 
application of Christ’s teaching to the life of to-day, and of 
other religious subjects.” 

It will be noticed that the scope of these classes is not 
unduly limited. The range of possible subjects which may 
be taken by a class is fairly wide. Nevertheless it is to be © 
hoped that the classes will, as a rule, begin at the beginning, 
with the Old Testament, and then proceed to the New 
Testament and on to the other branches of study, in their 
proper order. In this way a true and lasting foundation of 
real knowledge will be laid. ‘The classes, it may be added, 
are open to all without distinction of class or creed. 
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Major Povah’s volume is an admirable example of right 
method. He himself explains how, in taking a class on the 
Sermon on the Mount, he found himself driven to provide 
an outline of the growth of the Old Testament religion, in 
order to provide a background for the New Testament work. 
It is, of course, obvious that the New Testament cannot be 
studied historically, or indeed intelligently understood, 
apart from its Old Testament antecedents. The attempt to 
ee hi the one from the other can only end in a disastrous 

asco. 

The volume possesses great merits. Its plan and method 
are admirable. It emphasizes the right things, and gives a 
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rapid but never jejune survey of the development. The 
ground is sufficiently covered, and the reader finds himself 
at the end in a New Testament environment. 

Further it is written in a vivid and interesting way, 
which cannot fail to attract and hold the attention of the 
reader throughout. It is not overladen with detail, but at 
the same time is full of first-rate information. Major 
Povah is himself a keen and well trained student of the Old 
Testament literature, and possesses the invaluable advan- 
tage of being a sound Hebraist. He has read widely and 
deeply, and is full of enthusiasm for his subject. Something 
of this enthusiasm he has imparted to his writing. The 
fascination of the subject has gripped him. He knows how 
to use telling illustrations drawn from life and literature 
outside the Old Testament proper. 

Lastly the book is the outcome of practical teaching ex- 
perience. Major Povah soon discovered that the needs of 
the classes which he was called upon to direct, were not 
exactly provided for in any text-book to which he had access. 
There are, of course, many admirable popular expositions 
of Old Testament religion, written from the modern point 
of view, in existence. But none of them quite met the 
needs of the classes referred to. ‘They were either above the 
heads of the class, or insufficient in other ways. For this 
reason Major Povah was led to undertake the writing of 
this little book. It deserves, and will, I hope, attain a wide 
success, and help to promote the larger growth of the 
important movement in connection with which it is issued. 


G) He BOSS 
KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 
Christmas, 1923. 


INTRODUCTION 


“For some century and a half scholars in Germany, Great 
Britain, America and elsewhere have been applying scientific 
methods to the study of the Bible. ‘The records contained 
in the Bible have been passed through the furnace of 
criticism—a furnace which a sense of the issues at stake 
has heated sevenfold more than it is wont to be heated for 
the testing of any other records. If the human intellect 
be capable of a science of history, the general outline of 
the history contained in the Old and New Testaments has 
become a matter of science rather than of faith. Many 
views that religious people have held with regard to the 
Bible, have been found to be quite untenable. Much which 
was once looked upon as history, has been shown to be 
myth or legend. But the main outline of the narrative 
of the prophetic movement from Amos to Our Lord, of the 
development of Jewish monotheism, and of the beginning 
of Christianity, has been shown to be part of the history of . 
the world. ‘Thus the grounds on which Christianity is open 
to attack, have been limited by the science of history. It 
is open to a student of history to say that the prophets and 
Our Lord were deluded in their teaching about God; it 
is not open to him to say that they never existed, or that 
we do not know what they taught.’’? 

The following chapters are based on a series of lectures 
given to a Church Tutorial Class during the winter, 1922-23. | 
The subject chosen by the class was ‘‘ The Sermon on the 
Mount.”’ It was found to be necessary to begin with a 
study of the Old Testament background of the Sermon on 
the Mount. These chapters represent an attempt to pro- 
vide the Old Testament background. 

t« Church Tutorial Classes’’ (Church Quarterly Review, Oct., 1923). 
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Some members of the class were unfamiliar with the 
results of modern scholarship. It was found to be desirable 
to begin the survey of the Old Testament by a considera- 
tion of figures which are universally admitted to be his- 
torical. To start off with a criticism of the sources of the 
Pentateuch causes perplexity to some and a wrong per- 
spective to others. Members of the class who raised the 
question of the historicity of Noah at the first lecture, 
were requested to postpone questions about Noah until 
later in the course. Attention was thus focussed on the 
historical prophets. 

Time only permitted a few of the most prominent of the 
historical prophets to be dealt with. ‘Thus several were 
not mentioned. Nor was there time, except in the case of 
the “Songs of the Servant of Yahweh,” to go into the 
question of the authorship of particular passages in the 
prophetical writings. To what extent the original ut- 
terances of the prophets were worked over by their disciples 
and admirers, is a matter of much literary interest. But 
it does not affect the conclusions of chapter xxu. It is 
a matter of simple history that the Old Testament as a 
whole—with its ideals, hopes and promises—was in exis- 
tence, and that at any rate the bulk of it had already been 
translated into Greek, well before the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Attention is requested to Appendix A. In this an 
attempt is made to assist in the understanding of those 
Hebrew or Greek terms which it has been necessary to 
use in these chapters. 

It is strongly urged that the Revised Version be used ; 
this is even more important in the study of the Old Testa- 
ment than ofthe New. “ Peake’s Commentary on the Bible’? 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, Ltd.) is most helpful. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE JEWS 


EWS are to be found all over the world to-day. They 
live among other nations but are not absorbed by them. 
They have endured centuries of persecution at the hands 

of Christian nations. They have had no national home for 
eighteen centuries. Yet they retain their nationality and 
religion. They are unique among the nations of the earth. 
Their very existence constitutes a challenge to thought. 

The Jews call themselves “ Bene Israel,” “‘ the sons of 
Israel.” In our own history we regard pirate chiefs like 
Hengist and Horsa as the founders of our race. So the 
Israelites regard the nomad sheikhs Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob (Israel) as the founders of their race. 

“A wandering Syrian was my father ’’—said the Is- 
raelite farmer when he offered the first-fruits of his land to 
the God of his fathers—‘‘ and he went down into Egypt and 
sojourned there .. . . and the Lord brought us forth out 
of Egypt with a mighty hand.’’? 

But it is with men like Archbishop Theodore, King 
Egbert and King Alfred that we connect our law and the 
beginnings of our national life. So it is with Moses that 
the Israelites connect their law and the beginnings of their 
national life. And just as in English history the unity 
of the Church preceded and facilitated the unity of the 
State, so it was the religion of Moses that created the 
Israelite nation. 

To-day the Morning Prayers of a Jewish child contain 
the sentences :—‘* Moses commanded us the Law as an 
inheritance of the congregation of Jacob. Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord is one. Blessed be His name, 

tDeut. xxvi, 2, 5, 8. 
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whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might.’’? 

All Israelite history runs back to Moses and implies 
(xr) a remarkable deliverance from the Egyptians in the 
neighbourhood of Suez, which was ascribed to the God of 
Moses; (2) a covenant in the desert in which Moses per- 
suaded a number of independent tribes to adopt one 
religion and thus laid the foundation of their national life 
in the recognition of a national God. The name of this 
God who had spoken to him in the desert, was Yahweh.? 
Moses clearly taught that Yahweh out of pure generosity 
had sent him to deliver the Israelites from the unjust 
oppression of the Egyptians that they might become 
Yahweh’s own people. For from the very beginning of 
Israel’s history we find two principles more or less clearly 
recognised ; (I) Yahweh has spontaneously, generously, 
chosen, adopted and delivered Israel; (2) Yahweh cares 
for the oppressed and demands justice between men. 

With the beginnings of Israel’s history we may compare 
the rise of Islam. In seventh century A.p. Mohammad 
united a mass of separate Arab tribes by a common religion. 
Within the first twenty years of the Mohammedan era 
they overthrew the Roman Empire in Syria and Egypt. 
They overthrew Persia. They overran northern Africa, . 
invaded Spain, and were only stopped by the Franks at 
the battle of Tours (in France) a century after Mohammad’s 


1 The Authorised Daily Prayer Book of the United Hebrew Con- 
gvegations of the British Empire”’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode, Is.).  - 

2Jehovah is an incorrect spelling of the name. See Appendix 
A. Yahweh is translated in English Bibles by “‘ the LORD” (in 
capital letters). 

3Israel, the nation, is adopted as Yahweh’s son. ‘‘ When Israel 
was a child, then I loved him, and called him out of Egypt to be 
my son ’’ (Hosea xi, I, Hebrew). When Israel became a kingdom 
the sonship of the kingdom could be concentrated in the king. In 
Nathan’s message from Yahweh to David (11 Sam. vii, 14 to 16)— 
“‘ I will be his father, and he shall be my son: if he commit iniquity, 
I will chasten him .... but my mercy shall not depart from him 
. . . . thy throne shall be established for ever ’’—refers to David’s 
dynasty. ‘ 
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death. From the military point of view the rise of Islam 
greatly surpasses the rise of Israel which took two or three 
centuries to conquer Palestine. But in religion Moses 
is more remarkable than Mohammad, great as the latter 
is. Though Mohammad’s monotheism is definite, it is 
not original. He had met Jews and Christians and ack- 
nowledged Moses and Jesus as prophets. We do not know 
very much about Moses’ theology. But to Moses goes back 
the history of all those world religions'—Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mohammedanism—which declare that God 
is One and at the same time really alive. 


CHAPTER II 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF ISRAEI, 


OR some centuries before the time of Moses Semitic 
peoples had been pressing into Palestine from the 
East. Such movements are referred to in the Tell 

el-Amarna tablets’ (about 1400 B.c.). United by their 
common religion the Israelites invaded Palestine. But the 
Canaanites, another Semitic people, were in occupation 
and had reached a more advanced stage of civilisation than 
the Israelites. It was only in the hills that the Israelite 
infantry were able to establish themselves. 

The areas occupied by the Israelites were three. The 
Southern group (Judah and Simeon) occupied the hill 
country of Judah but was cut off by a line of Canaanite 
forts from the Central group (“‘ the house of Joseph ”’) in 
the hill country of Ephraim. And “ the house of Joseph ”’ 
was cut off by the valleys of Esdraelon and Jezreel, where 
the Canaanite “ chariots of iron’”’ could operate, from the 
Northern Group in the hills of Galilee. For a century or 
two there was no political unity. Each town was governed 

tZoroastrianism can hardly be called a world religion. 
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by its own sheikhs or elders. In times of oppression local 
chieftains! arose, took the lead in war, redressed social 
wrongs, and were recognised over a larger or smaller area. 
But there was no central government. 

Yet the religion of Yahweh Sabaoth—the God of the 
armies of Israel—did from time to time unite one group 
with another in war against a common enemy. For 
instance, under the leadership of Barak and Deborah the 
Northern and Central Groups united and defeated Sisera 
in the valley of Esdraelon which divided their settlements. 
The Song of Deborah (Judges v) which was undoubtedly 
composed about the time of the battle it records, shows 
how their common faith in Yahweh united the tribes. 
“For that the leaders took the lead in Israel, For that 
the people offered themselves willingly, Bless ye Yahweh.” 
Israelites who have failed to join up, are guilty of disloyalty 
to Yahweh. ‘“ Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of Yahweh, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; Because they 
came not to the help of Yahweh, To the help of Yahweh 
against the mighty.’’ And the victory is WYahweh’s. 
Yahweh Himself, the God of the storm-clouds of Sinai, 
comes into action (verse 4) riding on the thunder-storm 
which floods the Kishon (verse 21) and soaks the plain so 
that the chariots of the Canaanites cannot manceuvre 
(verse 22). Yahweh has not failed His people. Let them | 
recount His righteous, vindicating acts (verse 1r). “‘ So 
let all thine enemies perish, O Yahweh; But let them that 
love Him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might.” 

The song shows us the reality of its author’s faith in 
Yahweh. But it also shows us the crudeness of Israelite 
theology and the lack of cohesion in Israelite policy. It is 
the constant complaint of one of the editors of the book 
of “ Judges’ that—‘“‘ In those days there was no king in 
Israel: every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.”’ 

Samuel is the last of the Judges. He is also the organiser 
of the prophets of Yahweh and the founder of the monarchy.? 

t The Judges.” 
2According to the earlier account in I Samuel ix, x (1 to 16), and xi, 
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Just as the prophetess Deborah united the people in the 
name of Yahweh and stirred them up to resist Sisera, so 
these prophets unite them sufficiently to make the monarchy 
possible and stir them up to endeavour to expel the heathen 
from the land of Yahweh. Samuel anoints Saul as king, 
Yahweh’s anointed. Saul begins to deliver his people. 
Then David captures Jerusalem and makes it the capital. 

We have now reached a stage in Israel’s history to which 
we may perhaps compare that marked by William the 
Conqueror in English history. We hear of court records 
being kept. Much of the account of David in Samuel and 
Kings' seems to have been written by a contemporary. 
We begin to get regular history. David succeeds where 
Saul has failed, and founds a dynasty, the Royal Family 
of David. Then Solomon builds the Temple. But his 
expensive magnificence and employment of forced labour 
are unpopular. Judah, to which the Royal Family belongs, 
is regarded as an upstart by the Northerners. It had played 
no great part during the period of the Judges. So after 
the death of Solomon Northern Israel breaks away and 
forms a separate kingdom. Judah remains loyal to the 
Royal Family of David. 

Palestine? was about as big as Wales. ‘To the East lay 
the great military’ power of Mesopotamia (Nineveh), to 
the West the great military power of Egypt. These powers 
could only fight or trade with one another by way of Pales- 
tine; for to the East of Palestine lies the desert. But, 
whereas the main road from Egypt to Damascus and the 
East avoids the hill country round Jerusalem and runs 
through the plain of Philistia near the sea, it turns east- 
wards South of Mount Carmel into the plain of Esdraelon 
and runs through the heart of the territory of Northern 
Israel. The difference between the physical geography of 
Judah and that of Northern Israel greatly affected, the 


tNot that in ‘“‘ Chronicles ’’ which was not compiled till at least 
seven hundred years after the time of David. 

2Palestine has been compared to Belgium. It isa“ buffer state ”’ 
between Egypt and Mesopotamia. Note its importance in the 
Napoleonic war and in the war of 1914 to 1918. 
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military and economic history of the two kingdoms and 
reacted on their religious history. Northern Israel, at 

once the larger and the more exposed to outside influences, 
at first played the more important part. 

It must be remembered that the Israelites were an 
oriental people. The East has been called, rightly or 
wrongly, the ‘“‘ changeless East.” In the East to-day the 
same kind of clothes are worn, the same kind of social 
customs prevail, as in the days of David. 


CHAPTER ITI 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL 


At first religion of Israel was monolatrous rather than 
monotheist. Yahweh regarded as the Baal of Israel. 
Yet it was felt that Yahweh (1) had chosen Israel in the 
desert out of pure generosity ; (2) demanded social justice. 


HE religion of the Israelites did not at first differ much 
from that of surrounding nations. The surrounding 
nations worshipped their Baalim. These Baalim 

(plural of Baal = “‘ lord,” “‘ master’) were usually nature 
gods, gods of the forces of nature. To worship the Baal of 
the vine is not to worship the mere plant, but to worship 
the mysterious life-force in the plant, the power that makes 
it grow. And the idol, the image of a man or of an animal, © 
is a symbol or sign of the mysterious life-force, felt by man 
to be active in himself and seen by man to be active in the 
world around him. ‘The heathen does not really “ bow 
down to wood and stone’ as things powerful in themselves, 
but as symbols or signs of the forces of nature.? 

But the forces of nature, whether the natural passions of 

tTo the thinking heathen the idol is no more than a symbol of 


the mysterious power behind it. Compare the expression “law 
of nature.” 
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man himself, or the mysterious powers which make the 
harvest grow or cause the earthquake and pestilence, are 
of uncertain temper—*‘ If we want a good harvest, we must 
keep the gods in a good temper. We must give them what 
they want in order to persuade them to give us what we 
want.’ And what do the gods want? All over the world 
the answer has been: “‘ Sacrifice. The gods want sacrifices. 
Sacrifice plenty of animals. If that does not work, sacri- 
fice something more valuable, sacrifice some of your child- 
ren.’’ Child-sacrifice has been practised by nations which 
have reached a fairly high stage of civilisation; and im- 
moral rites have formed part of religious worship all over 
the world. If men picture their gods on the lines of their 
own characters or of the forces of nature, they will inevitably 
use cruel and immoral rites in their worship. Are earth- 
quakes kind? Are all men clean-minded ? 

Now the God of the Israelites was the God of their fathers 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—the God of Moses—a God 
whose home was thought to be in the desert mountain of 
Sinai—a God who rode upon the wings of the storm. The 
Israelites called the God of their fathers YAHWEH. Inthe 
minds of the majority He was associated with the storm. 
Yet by the best minds in Israel Yahweh was felt to be more 
than a mere storm-god, more than the mere personification 
of aforceofnature. It was held that Yahweh need not have 
been the God of Israel unless He had wanted to be. It was 
held that He had made a covenant with Abraham and 
promised that He would (a) make his descendants a great 
nation ; (b) give them the land of Canaan, and (c) make them 
either the envy of all other nations or a means of blessing 
to all other nations. It was held that Yahweh had renewed 
this covenant with Moses, that He had by an act of free 
choice chosen Israel to be His people. It was difficult to 
think of a Baal of the heathen without thinking of his people. 
The idea of a Baal was tied to the idea of his people. Hewas 
bound to his people on whose sacrifices his continued exis- 
tence was felt to depend. But, to the best thought of 
Israel, Yahweh was not mechanically bound to His people ; 
He had chosen to be their God when He could have got on 
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without them. The thought of Yahweh’s free choice of 
Israel did not necessarily lead at once to Monotheism. But 
it carried with it the thought that Yahweh had a free will of 
His own,—that He had character, personality,—that He was 
not an IT but a HE. Hence He required more of His 
people than sacrifices; He required social justice. 

At first the view of Justice wasacrudeone. For instance, 
in the days of Davidafamine occurs. Itis felt that Yahweh 
is angry. Why? It is remembered that Saul has broken 
a covenant with the Gibeonites. ‘This social injustice must 
be the cause of Yahweh’s anger. ‘The Gibeonites are asked 
what compensation they desire. They request that several 
of Saul’s descendants may be put to death. Their request 
is granted. Accounts being thus balanced, the famine 
ceases and the historian records that “‘ God let Himself be 
intreated for the land.” But the injustice to Saul’s des- 
cendants is a mere blundering effort to execute justice. 
Where injustice is due to wanton selfishness, it is felt to be 
an insult to Yahweh. David’s murder of Uriah would not 
have caused much of a stir at most eastern courts of the 
period ; it would hardly have been felt as an affront to a 
mere nature God like the Baalim of the surrounding heathen; 
but “ the thing which David had done, displeased Yahweh.’’? 

At first Yahweh was looked upon, by the majority of 
Israelites at any rate, simply as the Baal of Israel. Other 
nations had their own Baalim. ‘Thus Jephthah thinks that 
Yahweh and Chemosh both have their own spheres of 
influence.3 David feels that Yahweh can only be wor- 
shipped in His owncountry. To be banished from Yahweh’s 
country is to be excommunicated from His religion, to be 
compelled to worship other gods.¢ 

At first the worship paid to Yahweh by most Israelites 
was hardly different from the worship paid by the surround- 
ing nations to their Baalim. Jephthah sacrifices his © 
daughter to Yahweh. Samuel feels that to massacre the 
enemies’ women and children is an act pleasing to Yahweh.5 


111 Sam. xxi, 14 (Hebrew). 211 Sam. xi, 27. 
3Judges xi, 24. 41 Sam. xxvi, I9. 
5I Sam. xv. 
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Yet the fact that Yahweh was considered to be a God of the 
storm, of the sternness of the desert, tended to protect His 
worship from some of the licentious rites common in the 
worship of the Baalim of surrounding nations. 

At first the worship of Yahweh was often idolatrous. 
In Solomon’s Temple at Jerusalem there was no idol. But 
elsewhere Yahweh was often worshipped with the assistance 
of an idol in the form of a calf or bull. This stood for the 
strength and productive power of Yahweh. 


CHAPTER IV 


ELIJAH 


(1) Elijah and social justice. Naboth’s vineyard. (2) 
Elijah on Carmel. Experiment to prove whether Yahweh 
or the Baal of Tyre is God in Israel. (3) Elijah on Horeb. 
Is the lightning flash or the sound of a low whisper the 
deeper revelation ? 


HE feeling that Yahweh demanded social justice often 
caused serious inconvenience to the governing classes. 

For instance, Ahab, king of Northern Israel, was 
desirous of buying a certain vineyard in Samaria. The 
owner refused to sell. Ahab was annoyed, but saw nothing 
for it but to give up his hopes of acquiring the vineyard. 
But Jezebel, his wife, daughter of the king of Tyre, is unem- 
barrassed by the traditional scruples of a Yahweh-wor- 
shipper. She arranges the judicial murder of Naboth, the 
owner of the vineyard, and Ahab takes possession. But as he 
does so, he is denounced by Elijah, the prophet of Yahweh. 
In this reign the question is decided whether Yahweh or 
the Baal of Tyre is to be the God of Israel. Ahab thinks 
that the religion of Israel is narrow. He does not wish to 
abandon the worship of Yahweh, but he would soften the 
inconvenient morality and break down the exclusiveness of 


B 
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the Yahweh religion by blending with it the religion of the 
Baal of Tyre. He fails to see any difference between 
Yahweh and the Baal of Tyre. But Elijah fails to see any 
resemblance between Yahweh and the Baal of Tyre. Israel 
cannot serve Yahweh and Baal. Elijah is utterly intolerant 
and denounces every kind of compromise. ‘To have any- 
thing to do with the Baal of Tyre is treason against Yahweh. 
Jezebel, determined to get rid of all the nonsense that is 
talked about the governing classes being bound to execute 
justice, makes a deliberate effort to stamp out the worship 
of Yahweh and to substitute for it the worship of the Baal 
of Tyre. She persecutes the Yahweh-worshippers. Elijah 
predicts a famine. A famine occurs and there is great dis- 
tress. At last Elijah meets Ahab and challenges him to 
carry out an experiment to prove whether Yahweh or Baal 
is God in Israel. Elijah’s conditions for the experiment 
are accepted. An assembly of the people is convened to 
Mount Carmel to watch the experiment. A sacrifice to 
Baal is to be laid on one altar, and a sacrifice to Yahweh on » 
another. It is agreed that the God who answers by fire, is 
the God of Israel. When Elijah prays, the lightning flash 
falls and before long the drought is broken and the rain 
begins. When the lightning strikes Elijah’s sacrifice, the 
people assembled fall on their faces and utter the sentence 
which has never been forgotten to this day. ‘“‘ Yahweh 
He is God; Yahweh, He is God.” ‘To Elijah the prophets 
of Baal are the enemies of Yahweh. It has not occurred to 
him that Yahweh may have any other method of dealing 
with His enemies than extermination. So Elijah in his hour 
of triumph has four hundred and fifty persons massacred in 
cold blood. 

It seems that this incident is essentially historical. What- 
ever happened on Mount Carmel, the result burned itself 
into all the subsequent history of Israel. The decision 
reached on Mount Carmel has never been reversed. To-day, 
in their synagogues all over the world, the Jews repeat in 
the Hebrew language of their fathers the ‘‘ Shema,” be- 
ginning—“ Hear, O Israel, Yahweh is our God; Yahweh 
is One: and thou shalt love Yahweh thy God with all thy 
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intellect, and with all thy affections and with all thy will.’’! 

But the lightning stroke did not convince Jezebel. Per- 
haps she attributed it to magic which might be more effec- 
tively countered on another occasion; perhaps she con- 
sidered it a natural accompaniment of the break of the 
drought. She sends a threatening message to Elijah. 
This message comes to him when his nerves are in a state 
of reaction after his triumph and the orgy of massacre 
which followed it. He flies into the desert to the moun- 
tain associated in tradition with the home of Yahweh— 
flies to save his life and to accuse his fellow-countrymen to 
their God. 

And there he has an experience which he has tried to put 
into words, knowing that it is too big for exact description, 
and can only be narrated in parable. Yahweh passes by 
him. ‘There is a mighty storm, then an earthquake, then 
a fire. ‘These are forces of nature, the kind of powers the 
heathen worship as their Baalim. Elijah feels that they 
happen because Yahweh is passing by, “ marching on,” 
as the American war hymn puts it. But Yahweh is not 
tied to storm, earthquake or fire. He is more than a Baal, 
more than a nature God. After the storm, earthquake 
and fire, there is “‘ a sound of a low whisper,’’? and Yahweh 
speaks to Elijah. 

So Elijah learns that Yahweh is above all the forces of 
nature, holy, creative. On Carmel He has answered Elijah 
by fire. But on Horeb Elijah learns that revelation by 
lightning flash is merely revelation at an elementary stage 
of man’s education. Man can control many of the forces 
of nature ; if Godis Alive He can obviously dosotoo. The 


cB) 


tShema = ‘‘ Hear’’—Deut. vi, 4, 5—‘‘ Heart,” ‘‘ sou and 
*‘ might ’’ correspond to the “‘ intellect,” ‘‘ affections,’ and “ will” 
respectively. So the love of God is to involve all the three aspects 
under which Psychologists analyse man’s mental activity. In 
Hebrew the “‘ heart ”’ is the seat of the intellect ; ‘‘ devoid of heart ”’ 
means in Hebrew “foolish,” ‘‘ without understanding.” The 
passage was probably understood at first in the sense—‘ Yahweh 
is our God, Yahweh only ’’—later in the sense—‘‘ Yahweh is our 
God, Yahweh is the one and only God.” 

21 Kings xix, 12—See page 201 Oxford Hebrew-English Lexicon. 
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possibility of what are called “ miracles’? can only be 
denied on the dogma that God is dead not alive, an “It” 
not a “He.” Yet it is brought home to Elijah that God is 
not so clearly revealed in the lightning flash as in the 
“sound of a low whisper’ in which He speaks to man’s 
conscience. ‘The lower form of revelation will be useless 
if the higher is rejected.* 

In the ninth century B.c., Elijah challenged Ahab to 
conduct an experiment to demonstrate God. Some nine 
centuries later the Pharisees made exactly the same 
challenge to Jesus. Doubtless with the story of Elijah on 
Carmel in their minds, “‘ they began to question with Him, 
seeking of Him a sign from heaven.’”’? When He was on 
the cross the challenge was repeated—“ If thou art the 
Son of God, come down from the cross.’’3 


CHAPTER V | 
AMOS AND SOCIAL, JUSTICE .- 


Amos, the shepherd, denounces social injustice of Northern 
Israel. He declares that (1) Yahweh is the only God; (2) 
Yahweh demands, not religious observances, but social 
justice. Amos predicts fall of Samaria. 


T had been settled in the days of Elijah that Yahweh 
was the only God to be worshipped in Israel. But the 
questions remained open ; (a) What is the character of 

Yahweh? (b) What does He want? (c) Is He one God 
pose many, a gteat king above other gods,‘ or the only. 
od : 
About 760 B.c. Northern Israel was outwardly prosperous. 


tCompare Luke xvi, 3%: “Tf they hear not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead.” 
2Mark viii, 11 to 12. 3Matt. xxvii, 40. 


4Psalm xcv, 3. 
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The little kingdom had defeated its little neighbours in 
war. The great Assyrian power (Nineveh) was for the 
moment in a weak state. ‘The little kingdom of Northern 
Israel was suffering from an exaggerated sense of its own 
importance in the political world. Yahweh worship was 
popular. There were plenty of professional prophets who 
prophesied prosperity in the name of Yahweh. It was felt 
that Yahweh was with the kingdom, that He was being 
kept in a good temper by plenty of sacrifices, by sabbath- 
keeping and by other religious observances. ‘That He was 
stronger than other gods, at any rate on His own ground. 
That there was going to be a great day of Yahweh (in 
German, “ Der Tag’’) in which all the enemies of Israel 
would be overthrown. 

Trade had greatly developed, and with it rich men, whose 
existence implies that of their opposites, poor men. Cheat- 
ing, lying, perjury, luxury of the rich, destitution of the 
poor, prevailed among this people which was keen on its 
religion and kept its sabbaths. 

In the smaller kingdom of Judah there was a shepherd 
named Amos. In Palestine the shepherd represents the 
type of man on which General Baden-Powell has built up 
the Boy Scouts. To the hardships inseparable from the 
life of a shepherd in England is added in the East constant 
danger from wild animals. In the East the good shepherd 
often lays down his life for the sheep. Itis his job; allin 
the day’s work. ‘The life of Amos was spent partly in the 
*‘ wilderness’ (not a desert, but a country where grazing 
is not plentiful and the shepherd has to lead his sheep from 
one pasture to another), and partly in visits to the cities 
where he sold his wool. Since Northern Israel was richer 
than Judah, he often sold his wool in Samaria or Bethel 
rather than in the cities of Judah. 

Amos heard God’s voice in the wilderness and saw man’s 
socialinjusticeinthetowns. Andasheheard moreand more 
clearly the voice of God in the wilderness and saw more 
and more clearly man’s social injustice in the towns, his 
own sense of responsibility in the matter weighed more and 
more heavily on his mind, till at last the conviction gripped 
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him that God was calling him to enter a protest in God’s 
name. ‘‘ Yahweh took me from following the flock, and Yah- 
weh said unto me, Go, prophesy to My people Israel,’’*—is 
Amos’s own account of his call to be a prophet. ‘“* The lion 
hath roared, who will not fear? ‘The Lord Yahweh hath 
spoken, who can but prophesy ? ’’? he says. 

And what does Amos teach about Yahweh ? 

(1) That He is the only God—the God of all nations, not 
only of Israel,3 the God who guides the course of history. 
(2) That He demands social justice. ‘“‘ Hate the evil and 
love the good and establish Justice in the gate.’’4 5 

Yahweh guides the history of all nations; yet Israel is 
His chosen people. But this choice of Israel is not to 
greater immunity but to greater responsibility. “‘ You only 
have I known of all the families of the earth: therefore I 
will visit upon you all your iniquities.’”’© Amos agrees with 
the popular expectation that a day of Yahweh is coming, 
but says, ‘“‘ Woe unto you that desire the day of Yahweh ! 
Wherefore would ye have the day of Yahweh? It is 
darkness and not light.”7 What Yahweh wants is not 
sacrifices and religious observances—“‘I hate, I despise 
your feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn assem- 
blies ’’®—but social justice. ‘*‘ Hate the evil, and love the 
good and establish justice in the gate.”’9 Near the gate of 
an Eastern town is an open space, somewhat corresponding . 


tSee Amos vii, 10 to 15. 2Amos iii, 8. 
SAmos 4,357 6, 13 329 di, \T, 96. fen16, 4Amos v, I5. 
5Nothing Amos says suggests that he feels that his teaching about 
God is new. He clearly does not consider himself the first mono-. 
theist in Israel. In reading history it is necessary, and not always 
easy, to remember that all men in a given country at a given date 
did not think exactly alike. Though the bulk of the Israelites in 
the days of Amos were monolatrous rather than monotheist, there 
may have been a minority before the days of Amos who were mono- 
theist rather than monolatrous. Amos believes in Yahweh, the 
God of his fathers, Whom he knows by experience, Who has spoken 
to him; therefore Yahweh is a living God. Amos believes that 
Yahweh demands justice which is applicable to all men; there- 
fore Yahweh is the only God. 
6Amos iii, 2. 7Amos v, 18. 
8Amos v, 21. 9Amos V, I5. 
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to “Ia Place” in a French town. Here the elders or 
magistrates sit; here is the market; hither comes the 
owner of the vineyard to hire labourers.t So justice in the 
gate includes (a) justice in the law courts, (b) justice in 
business, (c) justice between employer and employed. It 
is this justice that Yahweh demands. But because the 
rich trample on the poor, because prosperous sabbath- 
keepers say—‘‘ When will the new moon be gone, that we 
may sell corn? and the sabbath that we may set forth 
wheat ? making the ephah? small, and the shekel great, 
and dealing falsely with balances of deceit,”3 Amos fore- 
sees nothing but disaster.4 Nineveh, now dormant, will 
become active again, and Israel will ‘‘ surely be led away 
captive out of his land.’’5 Amos is driven from Bethel 
(see Amos, chapter vii). When he is prevented from 
preaching, he writes. In our Old Testament we have his 
book, a book that has undergone less re-shaping at the hands 
of successive editors than most of the books of the Old 
Testament. 


CHAPTER VI 
HOSEA AND YAHWEH’S LOVE FOR ISRAEL 


OSEA Ben-Beeri was a younger contemporary of 
Amos. He belonged to the kingdom of Northern 
Israel. He fell in love with and married Gomer 

Bath-Diblaim. He loved her greatly. But the happiness 

of Hosea’s home was “ as a morning cloud, and as the dew 

that goeth early away.’® Gomer was not true to him. 
Now Hosea’s whole life is bound up in his love for Gomer. 


TMatt. xx, 3. 
2Ephah is a measure of capacity. 3Amos viii, 5. 
4Amos ix, 11 to 15, is probably not by Amos, but an addition 
by a later hand. 
5Amos vii, If. 6Hosea vi, 4. 
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Why is he so cruelly tortured? Is his love for Gomer a 
mistake? Are all the best things in life simply cruel delu- 
sions, mere will-o’-the-wisps? Is his home ruined for 
ever? Shall he try to forget Gomer ? 

No—As he thinks it all over, he feels that his love fot 
Gomer is not a mistake, not a delusion, not something to be 
forgotten. It has been “the beginning of Yahweh’s 
speaking to him.” It is through his love for Gomer that 
Yahweh has been calling him to be a prophet. His love for 
Gomer is from Yahweh. It is bringing him cruel suffering. 
But so is Yahweh’s love for Israel bringing cruel suffering 
to Yahweh. For, as Gomer has been false to Hosea, so has 
Israel been false to Yahweh. 

A national god was often looked upon as the husband of 
his people. The word Baal—‘ lord, master, owner ’’— 
also means “‘ husband.”’ As the Baal of Israel, Yahweh was 
regarded as the husband of Israel. Inthe days of Moses, at 
the beginning of the national history, Israel had been 
married to Yahweh. “I am Yahweh thy God from the 
land of Egypt; and thou shalt know no god but me, and 
beside me there is no saviour.’ Israel owed everything to 
Yahweh. As a matter of simple history the religion of 
Yahweh had been the means by which the tribes of Israel 
had been welded together into a nation. Yet Israel had 
forgotten Yahweh3 and rebelled against her God.+ Israel’s 
kindness5 to Yahweh had—like Gomer’s to Hosea—been “‘ as 
a morning cloud, and as the dew that goeth early away.” 

Hosea’s charge against Israel is similar to that of Amos. 
The religion of Yahweh was popular. Elijah’s victory on. 
Mount Carmel had been followed up by Elisha and Jehu. 
Hlisha had instigated Jehu to rebel against the dynasty of 
Ahab. Jehu had cruelly massacred many of the followers of 
the Baal of Tyre® and firmly re-established the Yahweh reli- 
gion. The religion of Yahweh was victorious but the 
character of Yahweh was misunderstood. Hosea’s view 
of Jehu’s massacre of the worshippers of the Baal of Tyre 

tHosea i, 2 (Hebrew). 2Hosea xiii, 4, cf. Ephesians v, 23. 


3Hosea ii, 13. 4Hosea xiii, 16. 
5Hosea vi, 4. 611 Kings ix and x, 
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is very different from that of the later historian which 
appears in 1 Kings x, 30.1 To Hosea this massacre in the 
name of Yahweh is a crime; Yahweh will avenge the 
massacre of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu and “ break 
the bow of Israel in the valley of Jezreel.’’? 

The religion of Yahweh had forcibly absorbed the wor- 
shippers of the Baal of Tyre, but it had absorbed their 
theology and morality with them. Yahweh was the Baal 
of Israel as Hosea was the husband of Gomer. “ But 
Yahweh hath a controversy with the inhabitants of the land, 
because there is no truth, nor kindness, nor knowledge of 
God in the land.”3—“‘ My people are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge ’4—*“I desire kindness,5 and not sacrifice ; 
and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.” 

Presently Hosea’s home breaks up altogether. But his 
love for Gomer does not die. Sheissoldinto bondage. He 
redeems her. But he feels that they cannot attempt to live 
together again at once. They must live apart for a time 
in hope of the eventual restoration of their home life.® 

And thus, Hosea: feels, Yahweh will have to deal with 
Israel. Yahweh’s worshippers are merely sowing wind; 
for their religion does not issue in social justice. So they 
will reap the whirlwind.7 Such disaster will fall upon the 
land that its inhabitants will “‘ say to the mountains, Cover 
us, and to the hills, Fall on us.’® The Assyrian will be 
Israel’s king.9 Israel will go into exile. In exile she must 
abide many days, unable to carry out the ritual of Yahweh’s 
religion, just as Gomer must abide many days apart from 
her husband.?° 

The subsequent life of Hosea and Gomer is not known, 

tThis historian asserts ‘‘ Yahweh said unto Jehu, Because thou 
hast executed well that which is right in mine eyes, and hast done 
unto the house of Ahab according to all that was in mine heart, 
thy sons of the fourth generation shall sit on the throne of Israel.” 

2Hosea i, 4, 5. - 3Hosea iv, I. 4Hosea iv, 6. 

5Hosea vi, 6. Hebrew CHESED = “kindness ’’—Yahweh 
desires Israel to be kind to Him just as Hosea desires Gomer to be 
kind to him. Yahweh wants Israel’s affection not Israel’s sacri- 
fices, cf. Matthew xii, 7. 

6Hosea iii, 1 to 3. 7Hosea viii, 7. 8Hosea x, 8. 

9Hosea xi, 5. t0Hosea iii, 4. 
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but in 722 B.c., the Assyrians captured Samaria. They 
deported many of the inhabitants and introduced con- 
quered foreigners in their place, in accordance with the 
Assytian method of making concerted rebellion difficult. 
Thus were produced the half-Israelite, half-heathen, Sama- 
ritans, important in New Testament times. 


CHAPTER VII 


ISAIAH AND HOLINESS IN POLITICS 


Isaiah the statesman. (a) His call to be a prophet. (6) 
His policy of avoiding alliances and of trusting in Yahweh. 
(c) His society for the reformation of popular religion and 
social conditions. (d) His hopes of the coming of a Perfect 
King. 


ETWEEN the preaching of Amos (about 760 B.c.) and 

the fulfilment of his predictions of disaster (in 722 B.C.), 
Isaiah the statesman, who was probably a member of 

the house of David, the Royal Family of Judah, received 
his call to be a prophet. (See Isaiah, chapter vi). In the — 
year 740 B.C., he was worshipping in the Temple. Here the 
worshippers were in the open air, mot under a roof. In 
front of him the Temple choirs are singing and the smoke 
of sacrifice is rising from the altar. Beyond the smoke is. 
the Sanctuary itself, consisting of two small compartments. 
The smaller and inner of these is called the Holy of Holies 
and is looked upon as the actual dwelling place of Yahweh. 
As Isaiah says his prayers, he sees into the spiritual world. 
And what he sees in the invisible world, he translates in 
terms of the visible things in front of him. Instead of the 
Temple choirs he sees spiritual beings whom he calls sera- 
phim. Above the smoke of sacrifice and the Holy of Holies 
he sees “a throne, high and lifted up.” This is the throne 
of Yahweh, “‘ The King.” Instead of the smoke of the 
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sacrifice he sees the skirts of Yahweh’s royal robe, flowing 
out from the Holy of Holies into the Temple Courts and 
thence into all the world. And the song of the seraphim 
expresses the truth that Yahweh—the God whom Isaiah 
worships, the God whom his fathers worshipped, Yahweh 
Sabaoth,' the God who leads the armies of Israel to victory, 
the God who demands social justice among men—is the God 
of the whole universe. Yahweh is Holy,? above the forces 
of nature, enthroned behind the course of history, creative. 
The whole earth is filled by Yahweh’s glory—by His holi- 
ness or creative power in action. Yet Isaiah feels that this 
Holy God, this Transcendent God, wants him, needs his 
help. Once convinced that the uncleanness of his lips has 
been wiped away, he hears Yahweh’s call: ‘‘ Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us? ”’ and he answers,—“‘ Here 
am I, send me.”’ 

Isaiah is the prophet of Holiness, of Transcendence, of 
the Living God who is alive behind social problems and 
foreign politics. To him Israel is God’s chosen people. 
Assyria may oppress Israel, but not without God’s per- 
mission. Assyria is the rod of God’s anger with which God 
will punish Israel.3 

But Assyria cannot frustrate God’s purpose in history. 
And that purpose in history is bound up with Israel. Judah 
was only as big as an English county of average size. To 
the East was Assyria; to the West, Egypt. ‘There were 
two political parties in Judah, one favouring an alliance with 
Assyria, one favouring an alliance with Egypt. But from 
his call onwards Isaiah has no use for alliances. Jerusalem 
is off the main roads ; itis a strong city which nobody wants 
to have the trouble of besieging. And ‘“‘ Yahweh has 
founded Zion, and in her shall the afflicted of His people 
take refuge.”+ Let the little state of Judah keep out of 
alliances and trust in Yahweh. 

Isaiah’s confidence is justified. Jerusalem is preserved 
—and that in aremarkable way. Hezekiah, king of Judah, 

ISabaoth = hosts, armies. 


2The adjective twice repeated to mark an intense superlative. 
3Isaiah x, 5. 4Isaiah xiv, 32. 
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against Isaiah’s advice, joins an alliance against Assyria. 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, approaches in 701 B.c., with 
an enormous army. He is about to lay siege to the city. 
Resistance is hopeless. It can only prolong the agony. 
The result of a siege is inevitable. But Isaiah retains his 
confidence in Yahweh. According to Assyrian inscriptions‘ 
Sennacherib shuts up Hezekiah “like a bird in a cage.”’ 
But he does not take Jerusalem. Perhaps he receives news 
of a rebellion at home; perhaps an epidemic breaks out in 
his army—a disaster which would be well expressed in 
oriental language by the statement that an angel smites it.? 
At any rate, Isaiah’s confidence is justified and Jerusalem 
saved for over a century from sharing the fate of Samaria. 
During this century the followers of Isaiah and of other 
prophets form a society which is to prove itself capable of 
surviving the fall of the state. 

Long before 7or B.c., Isaiah had felt that the actual 
nation was not worthy to be the chosen people of Yahweh. 
He pinned his hopes for the future, not on the nation as a 
whole, but on a minority of really keen followers of Yahweh 
in it. This conception of a “‘ remnant,” a kind of spiritual 
corps d’élite within the state, he emphasised by calling one 
of his own sons SHEAR-YASHUB—‘ a ‘remnant will 
return (to God).’’3 When the people in general refuses to 
listen to his preaching—preaching in which he repeats the © 
denunciations of Amos and Hosea against religion that 
does not issue in social justicet—Isaiah forms a society of 
disciples, a sort of church within the state.5 It is through 

tSee British Museum. 2Isaiah xxxvii, 36. 3Isaiah vii, 3. 

4Your hands are full of blood :— 
Wash and be made clean! 
Banish the evil of your doings 
From my sight. 
Seek out justice, 
Discipline the violent ; 
Right the orphan, 
Plead the widow’s cause.—Isaiah i, 15 to 17. 
(Box’s translation). 
5Isaiah viii, 16 to 18. No doubt such of the followers of Hosea 


as were left in Northern Israel after the fall of Samaria, co- operated 
with the disciples of Isaiah. 
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this society—a society for the reformation of popular reli- 
gion and of social conditions— that the religion of Yahweh 
survives the fall of the state in 586 B.c. 

Now Isaiah the statesman was interested in government, 
in kings. He had seen many bad kings. And he dreams 
his dream, and draws his picture, of an ideal king, a perfect 
king who will do justice for the poor. He has left us pic- 
tures of a perfect king.t But he must have felt—“‘ If I can 
picture a perfect king—I have certainly never seen one— 
must not God have helped me to draw that picture ?—If 
I can think of a perfect king, has not God thought of one 
first >—If God has thought of a perfect king, will He not 
produce one?” Isaiah expected the ideal king to arise 
from the house of David in his own time. Great hopes were 
already associated with the Royal Family. The story of 
Nathan’s message from God to David about his dynasty 
(11 Samuel vii, 11 to 17) was probably current in Isaiah’s 
time. According to Nathan, Yahweh will be a Father to 
the reigning king of the House of David, and the reigning 
king of the House of David will be a son to Yahweh. But 
where Nathan speaks of a dynasty, Isaiah speaks of an 
individual. Yet at times Isaiah seems to feel that the 
Ideal King is too big a figure for the royal famiiy of David 
to produce. In a much disputed passage he perhaps 
looks for some hero, hardly human, who shall be called 
** Hero God.’’3 It is not over Israel alone that the Perfect 
King will reign. ‘The justice which he will execute in the 
fear of Yahweh, will attract all nations, “ and they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’’4 And why ? 
** Because the earth shall have been filled with the know- 
ledge of Yahweh, as the waters cover the sea.”’5 Such is 
Isaiah’s idea of a League of Nations. This “ good time 
coming ”’ is to be realised on this earth. It is this earth 
that is to be made a fit place for the poor to live in. The 
prophets had no doctrine of a future life. They were social 

tIsaiah ix, 6 to 7; xi, 1 to 9. 2Isaiah xi, I. 

3Isaiah ix, 6 (Hebrew). 4Isaiah ii, 4. SIsaiah xi, 9. 
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reformers. They looked for the fulfilment of their hopes in 
this life. In general the earlier prophets did not allegorise.* 
When Isaiah says “ poor’’ he does not mean “ religious,” 
but “‘ without money.’’ When Amos denounces the “ rich,” 
he does not mean people who are unorthodox, but people 
who are well off. 

Isaiah’s ideal king was later called the Messiah—a Hebrew 
word meaning ‘“ Anointed.” For it was the Israelite 
practice—a practice still carried on in the coronation of 
our own King—to anoint the King.? The Messiah means 
“The Anointed ”’ (king). And the Greek for Messiah is 
Christ. 


tThis applies to the parts of the books of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Jeremiah which are by these prophets themselves. Ezekiel 
has been called “ the father of Apocalyptic ’”’; he draws weird and 
allegorical pictures and introduces us to a style of writing, utterly 
unlike the genuine utterances of Amos and Isaiah, but akin to the 
style of such later writings as Isaiah xxiv to xxvii, parts of Zech. 
ix to xiv, “‘ Daniel,’ ‘‘ Book of Enoch,” ‘‘ Revelation”’ in New 
Testament. 

Yet Ezekiel’s picture of Jerusalem rebuilt is not allegorical. 
It is his practical programme for reconstruction of Church and State. 
In general, the point of difference between modern views of the Old 
Testament and views popular a hundred years ago, is not concerned 
with the question—“ Is any part of the Old Testament to be under- 
stood allegorically, or is no part of the Old Testament to be under- 
stood allegorically ?’’ The real question is—‘‘ What parts of the 
Old Testament are to be taken as allegory, and what parts are to be 
taken literally ?’’ A hundred years ago people often took Adam, 
Noah and Jonah’s sea-monster literally and allegorised the demands 
of the prophets for social reform. This had a result doubly unfor- 
tunate. It made a view of thie Old Testament which it is impossible 
for scholars to hold, appear to be the orthodox view, and it alienated . 
many social reformers from Christianity. As a matter of fact the 
ideals of social reform for which the nineteenth century A.D. is 
famous, were anticipated in essence by the Prophets of the eighth 
century B.C. 

21 Samuel x, 1; xvi, 1, 13 (anointing of Saul and David). The 
king of Israel is ‘‘ Yahweh’s Messiah ’’ (LXX, “‘ the Lord’s Christ ’’). 
Therefore his person is sacrosanct. SeetrSamueli, 14. Cf. CharlesI 
of England. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY 


Persecution of followers of the prophets. They revise the 
law of Moses in light of teaching of prophets and fall of 
Samaria. Finding of a copy of their book. Josiah and 
the Deuteronomic Reformation. 


N 7o1 B.c., after the army of Sennacherib had withdrawn 
from Jerusalem without taking it, Isaiah must have been 
at the height of his popularity. But after the death 

of King Hezekiah there was a reaction against the prophet’s 
patty. The society Isaiah had formed was persecuted for 
over fifty years. ‘There is a legend that Isaiah was himself 
sawn in sunder. At any rate, much innocent blood was 
shed.‘ ‘The issue at stake was simply this :—“‘ Is the reli- 
gion of Israel to be the old, traditional belief—endeared by 
association and doubtless not always unspiritual—a religion 
which lays great stress on sabbath keeping and other 
observances and is ready to look upon the existing social 
system with pious acceptance? Or is the religion of Israel 
to be dominated by the ideals of the prophets? Is God to 
be regarded as alive or dead? Is God satisfied with the 
observances of religion—or is He to be regarded as alive 
and interested all the week—perhaps inconveniently alive, 
inquisitive in such “ profane’’ matters as the relations be- 
tween buyer and seller or between employer and employed ? ” 

The prophetic party were naturally opposed by the 
actively malicious and the selfishly idle. But they were 
doubtless opposed also by many steady-going conservative 
people who held to the ways of their fathers and felt the 
prophetic party to be heretical in religion and revolutionary 
in politics. ‘To admirers of the “ good old times,’ to all 


111 Kings xxi, 16. 
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who held it to be the duty of the poor to be content with 
the station in which they were born, Amos, Hosea, Micah. 
and Isaiah were dangerous men—almost atheists—why, 
Hosea had had the impiety to suggest that the golden calf 
which represented Yahweh at Samaria, was “‘ no god.” 

At bottom the question, fought out between the tradi- 
tionalists and the party of Isaiah, was the old—and yet 
modern—dquestion of ‘“‘ Magic or Religion ”’ ? 

Magic? and Religion, while they are diametrically opposed 
in essence, are yet difficult to distinguish in practice. The 
distinction between magic and religion does not depend 
upon the number of gods whose existence is accepted. 
The fundamental difference between magic and religion lies 
in the attitude of man towards the gods or God. Magic 
tries to control the gods or God; religion seeks to be con- 
trolled by the gods or God. Magic looks upon the gods or 
God as less willing to hear than men are to pray. Religion 
looks upon the gods or God as more willing to hear than 
men are to pray. The prayer of magic seeks to change 
God’s mind. The prayer of religion seeks to change the 
worshipper’s mind—to put the mind of the worshipper in 
touch with, in obedience to, the mind of God. In magic, 
God remains a force to be controlled. In religion, God is 
felt more and more clearly to be personal. Magic leads to 
interest in things and theories. Religion leads to interest | 

tHosea viii, 6. 

2Magical practices in use among savages to-day are similar to 
those which were in use among our own ancestors in pre-historic 
times. A fetish is a curiously shaped stone or bone or piece of the 
human body—in fact anything which is thought to be the dwelling 
place of a spirit. The spirit can be managed by reciting over the 
fetish the appropriate prayer or charm. One thus forces the spirit 
to assist in the defeat of one’s enemies or in whatever enterprise 
one may be engaged in. One coerces the spirit by the employ- 
ment of the fetish. Fetishes are the ancestors of mascots. Among 
other survivals of primitive magic may be mentioned the use of 
black as mourning. Savages are terrified of the spirits of the 
recently dead and roll themselves in mud, or otherwise disfigure 
themselves, so as to avoid recognition by the spirits. For magic 
and religion contrast I Samuel iv, 3, and 1 Samuel xv, 24 to 29. 


a without reason is David described as a man after God’s own 
eart. 
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in living persons. So long as God is looked upon as less 
willing to hear than men are to pray, there is no saying 
what methods may not be thought advisable to control 
Him or to wake Him up. “If the sacrifice of oxen has 
failed to secure a good harvest or victory over our enemies, 
let us sacrifice some of our children.’’ History shows that 
almost anything is easier than social justice. It is easier 
to sacrifice one’s children than to be just to one’s employers 
oremployés. The problem is put in a nutshell in the book 
of Micah.t ‘* Wherewith shall I come before Yahweh, And 
bow myself before the high God? Shall I come before Him 
with burnt offerings, With calves of a year old? Will 
Yahweh be pleased with thousands of rams, Or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my firstborn for 
my transgression, The fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good. And 
what doth Yahweh require of thee, But to do justly and to 
love mercy (kindness), And to walk humbly with thy God.” 

While the followers of the prophets were being persecuted 
they (a) collected some of Isaiah’s prophecies ;? (b) compiled 
the Book of Deuteronomy. 

Israelite records, laws, and customs had already been 
collected (a) by a succession of editors known as the J 
group who were active in Judah in the ninth century B.c. ; 
(b) by editors known as the E group who were active in 
Ephraim (Northern Israel) in the eighth century B.c. The 
Book of Deuteronomy may be described as a revision of 
the old law whose nucleus goes back to Moses, in the light 
of the teaching of the prophets and of the fall of Samaria. 
The Book represents an attempt to make a code of the 
message of the prophets. By keeping this code a whole 
nation is to become just, pleasing to God, and prosperous. 
The Book was compiled by men who were being cruelly 
persecuted while they were compiling it. Its very compila- 
tion was an act of faith in the Living God, a bold assertion, 


tMicah vi, 6 to 8. 
2Thus forming nucleus of the first thirty-nine chapters of our 
present book of Isaiah. These thirty-nine chapters, however, 
contain many passages which are not by Isaiah. 


C 
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in the face of much that seemed to contradict such a belief, 
that the Living God rules and eventually makes right to 
triumph.* ) 

We may note in the Book of Deuteronomy : 

(x) Its Monotheism. 

(2) Its insistence on the fact, that, although Yahweh is 
God of all the world, yet Israelis His chosen people. (Deut. 
vii, 6 to II; viii, 2 to 6). Yahweh loves Israel and Israel 
must love Yahweh. | 

(3) Its insistence on social justice. “ Justice, Justice 
shalt thou follow.” xvi, 20. 

(4) Magical practices are sternly forbidden. But Yahweh 
will raise up a succession of prophets like Moses to whom 
the people are to listen. xviti, 9 to 20. 

(5) Rules are given by the observing of which the king 
may be helped to fulfil the ideals of Isaiah. xvii, 14 to 20. 

(6) The Ten Commandments are given. ‘The second is 
of great importance to the teaching of the book. Note the 
significant difference between the reason given for the rest — 
of the Sabbath (Deut. v, 14) and the earlier reason given 
in Exodus xx, II, in the “ EK” Edition of Israelite records. 

(7) No sacrifice is to be offered except in Solomon’s 
Temple. ‘This rule is necessary in order to prevent idolatry 
and immoral and cruel rites. It is easier to put down the 
“high: places’ than to control them. If no sacrifice is 
allowed except in Solomon’s Temple which is close to the 
king’s palace, it will be easy to control the ritual. 

(8) It is taught that honesty is the best policy, that 
obedience to Yahweh pays here and now. ‘This support of 
the popular view that a man’s suffering is always due to his 
own sin or to that of his own ancestors, and that his pros- 
perity is always due to his own righteousness or to that of 
his own ancestors, caused great difficulties later on.2 The 
Book of Job is a protest against the shallowness of this view. 
But it must be remembered (a) that the compilers of 
Deuteronomy had no doctrine of a future life and felt that 

tCompare the circumstances under which the Book of Daniel 


and the New Testament Book of Revelation were written. 
2John ix, 2. 
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God’s justice involved rewards and punishments some- 
where; (6) that they were insisting at a time of cruel 
persecution that God really does rule the world. Doubtless 
they expected a short cut to prosperity as many people did 
before the Armistice of 1918. Yet their assertion that 
honesty pays, was not a mere copy-book maxim but an act 
of faith. And (c) it seems certain that if any nation were 
to carry out whole-heartedly all the principles of the Book 
of Deuteronomy—no nation has ever done so—the amount 
of suffering in that nation would be considerably reduced 
and extreme poverty and destitution would disappear 
altogether. 

No nation has ever consistently lived up to the principles 
of Deuteronomy. But soon after the compilation of the 
Book, Josiah, King of Judah, made a “ heroic failure’ to 
force his little nation to do so. He had come to the throne 
as a boy. When he was old enough to rule he gave orders 
for the repair of Solomon’s Temple. During the repairs 
a copy of the book of Deuteronomy! was found in the 
Temple. This was brought to the King. He was over- 
whelmed by the contrast between Israel as it was and 
Israel as it ought to be. He convened a national assembly 
of his people and made them enter into a solemn covenant 
with God to make the book of Deuteronomy the law of the 
state. He further carried out an effective counter-perse- 
cution of the supporters of “high places”? and heathen 
teligions. He caused idols to be smashed with a thorough- 
ness equal to that displayed during the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, A.D. 

No mote magnificent effort has ever been made to “‘ make 
people righteous by act of parliament.”’ But within thirty- 
six years of Josiah’s covenant Jerusalem was destroyed 
by the Babylonians. 

Jeremiah, who was a young man at the date of Josiah’s 
covenant and probably a keen supporter of it,? later on sees 
that it is inadequate. A real change of heart is needed. 

1See 11 Kings xxii and xxili, 1 to 25. The Book found was pro- 


bably shorter than our present Book of Deuteronomy. 
2Jeremiah xi, 1 to 8 
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The old covenant (testament) under which Israel is to earn 
God’s promises by obeying a code, must be superseded by a 
new covenant (testament) which will be written on men’s 
hearts. Under this new covenant Israel will no longer be 
like a boy who has been given a long list of prohibitions— 
‘** Don’t do this, that or the other ’—but, like a boy who has 
become capable of appreciating one rule—the love of his 
father and mother—which makes the long list of pro- 
hibitions unnecessary. 

Though Josiah’s work seemed to fail, it succeeded more 
widely and deeply than he guessed. (a) The taking of a 
book as authoritative in religion was in some sense the 
beginning of the history of the Bible. (b) Josiah freed the 
worship of Yahweh from idolatry and cruel and immoral 
rites such as child sacrifice. (c) The religion of Yahweh 
survived the fall of the state of Judah. 


CHAPTER IX 
JEREMIAH 


Times of Jeremiah. Deuteronomic Covenant inadequate. 
State and religion must be overturned so that Yahweh 
may make a new Covenant. So Jeremiah cannot pray 
for his country, cannot marry, urges his government to 
surrender, advises its soldiers to desert. Yet he believes 
in the distant future. His curses of his opponents and of 
the day of his birth ; his fierce accusations against Yahweh. 
The messages from Yahweh which calm him and enable 
him to carry on and be the prophet of the new Covenant 
and of vicarious suffering. 


OWARDS the end of the seventh century B.c., the 
power of Nineveh began to collapse. It was obvious 
that Egypt and Babylon would fight each other to 

gain what Nineveh was losing. In 608 B.c., an Egyptian 
tJeremiah xxxi, 31 to 34. : 
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army moved eastwards through Palestine to bid for world 
dominion. The Egyptians killed Josiah at Megiddo. His 
son Jehoahaz (also called Shallum) succeeded him. But 
the Egyptians soon removed him and made Jehoiakim, 
another son of Josiah, king in his stead. Jehoiakim paid 
tribute to Egypt. In 606 B.c., Nineveh fell. In 605 B.c., 
the Babylonians defeated the Egyptians at Carchemish on 
the Euphrates. Jehoiakim thus became tributary to 
Babylon instead of to Egypt. In 5098 he revolted against 
Babylon. In 597 he died and was succeeded by his son 
Jehoiachin (also called Coniah and Jeconiah). In the same 
year Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, captured Jeru- 
salem and deported to Babylonia Jehoiachin and many of 
the inhabitants, including Ezekiel. This deportation 
deprived Jerusalem of the flower of its population. Jere- 
miah held that the future of the nation was with the exiles, 
whom he likened to good figs; not with the people left in 
Jerusalem, whom he likened to bad figs. Over these “ bad 
figs ’’ Nebuchadnezzar appointed Zedekiah, another son of 
Josiah, as king. Zedekiah swore by Yahweh that he would 
be loyal to Nebuchadnezzar. At first he paidtribute. But 
in 588 B.c., he rebelled. In 586 Nebuchadnezzar captured 
and destroyed Jerusalem, burnt Solomon’s Temple, and 
deported to Babylonia all the inhabitants except “ the 
poorest of the land.’’2 

During these troublous times lived Jeremiah the priest 
of Anathoth. In 626 B.c., before the Deuteronomic Refor- 
mation, he received his call to be a prophet. He has 
attempted to describe the way in which the message of God 
came to him and convinced him that even before his birth 
God had formed a purpose for him and had planned to 
make him a prophet. Jeremiah was a prophet, a man with 
a message from God which he was charged to pass on to 
his people. But he did not want to be a prophet. In his 
account of his call he tells how he said: *‘ Oh, Lord Yahweh! 
behold I cannot speak ; for I ama young man.’’3 He was 
a man naturally timid and easily frightened ; his life is a 

tHzekiel xvii, 13, 15, 16. 211 Kings xxiii, 28, to xxv, 22. 

3Wrongly rendered “ child” in R.V.—Jer. i, 4 to Io. 
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story of how fellowship with God makes a frightened man 
a brave man. His preaching repeats the demands of the 
previous prophets for social justice.' — 

At first he supports the Deuteronomic Reformation.’ 
Later he sees that men cannot be made to love God by legis- 
lation. For the people do not really desire fellowship with 
God. A new mind, a real conversion, is needed.3 ‘There 
must be a new covenant, written, not like the Deuteronomic 
covenant in a book, but on men’s minds. But men’s minds 
are personal, individual. What isthe good of a few prophets 
knowing God if the man in the street only knows about 
God! Not only must all Israelites be taught about God ; 
they must all know God as Jeremiah knows Him. But 
much which is preventing men from seeing the need for this 
new covenant, must be destroyed before the new covenant 
can be brought into force. There must be revolution before 
there can be sound construction. For the very religion of 
Yahweh, as understood by most of the people, is preventing 
them from knowing Yahweh. Magic is strangling religion. 
A century before, Yahweh in a remarkable manner saved 
Jerusalem from the Assyrians. So in the days of Jeremiah 
many Jews feel— What Yahweh did once, He is bound to 
do again. He cannot let Himself become ridiculous in 
the eyes of the heathen by allowing His Temple to be | 
destroyed. As long as we support the Temple and hold it 
in honour, we shall be safe in Yahweh’s hand. We cer- 
tainly must not do as our fathers did. They disbelieved 
Isaiah. Yet Yahweh preserved them in spite of their want. 
of faith. But we really do believe in the protection of 
Yahweh. And we have accepted and adopted as our law 
book a book which embodies Yahweh’s message to the 
nation.”” Thus the Temple and the Book of Deuteronomy 
are being regarded as fetishest which tie Yahweh to the 
necessity of preserving Jerusalem. ‘The professional pro- 
phets encourage the popular expectations. They “ play to 
the gallery’ and “ give the public what it wants.” But 
they are not consciously insincere. They probably believe 


tJer. vii, 1 to 15. 2Jer. xi, 1 to 8. 
3) ek. SXiv, 7. 4Jer. vii, 4, cf. Mark xiii, 1. 
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their own message. They are patriotic and religious. But 
their patriotism does not include social justice nor their 
religion a personal knowledge of God. They simply repeat 
pious platitudes like parrots and suggest cheap and ineffec- 
tive remedies for the social unrest.2 For there is social 
unrest. And it is significant that Jeremiah sees the passing 
of any lingering hope of Jerusalem’s preservation in the 
failure of the richer members of the community to fulfil an 
agreement into which they have entered with their poorer 
brethren. Not long before the fall of the city, while the 
Babylonians are actually besieging it, partly to improve the 
fighting spirit of the defenders and partly to gain favour 
from Yahweh, the richer members of the community enter 
into a covenant to set free all Jewish slaves in their posses- 
sion. But, on the withdrawal of the Babylonians to oppose 
an Egyptian army which is trying to relieve Jerusalem, the 
covenant is broken and the Jewish slaves are not emanci- 
pated. This causes Jeremiah to declare that the Baby- 
lonians will return and burn the city with fire.3 “‘ Though 
ye had smitten the whole army of the Chaldeans? that fight 
against you, and there remained but wounded men among 
them, yet should they rise up every man in his tent, and 
burn this city with fire.’’s 

So Jeremiah feels that nearly all that the people in 
general understand by religion, must be overthrown before 
the new covenant can be desired by them; and that the 
state must be destroyed before its richer members can learn 
what is meant by social justice. God is sending the Baby- 
lonians to sweep away Israel’s shallow religion and wrong- 
headed patriotism. After that, God will make a new cove- 
nant, not merely with the nation as a whole but with each 
member of it, and there will be a King who will govern in 
such a way as to deserve the title “ Yahweh is our righteous- 
ness ’’—a title which King Zedekiah (whose name means 


tJer. xxiii, 30. ay er Viv 30.0 FE. uN’ 14; 

3Jeremiah xxxiv, 8 to 22, and xxxvii, 3 to 9. 

4Chaldeans = Babylonians. 

5Compare the agreement made with the followers of Wat Tyler 
and subsequently broken, 
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nearly the same thing) has conspicuously failed to deserve. 
Jeremiah did not foresee all this from the commencement 
of his career as a prophet. He had hopes for the Deutero- 
nomic covenant. In 608 B.c., he preaches in the Temple, 
calls the people to repentance, and threatens them with 
disaster if they do not repent ; yet he still has hopes for the 
preservation of the State if the people will only repent. 
And though the Temple sermon leads to the arrest of 
Jeremiah—presumably on a charge of “ high treason ”’ or 
of “‘ creating unnecessary alarm and despondency”’ at a 
critical moment—yet he is supported by some of the aris- 
tocracy and his lifeissaved. (Jer. vii, 1 to 15, and chapter 
xxvi.) In 604 B.c., Baruch writes all Jeremiah’s pro- 
phecies up to date in a book. ‘This book contains threats, 
but still contemplates the possibility of amendment and of 
the preservation of the state. Jehoiakim the King destroys 
this book. Jeremiah and Baruch produce another copy 
to which are added “‘ many like words.” (Jer. xxxvi.)? 
In chapter xviii, I to 12, while Jeremiah is watching a potter 
at work, it comes home to him that God is giving him a 
message—showing him that as the potter has power over 
the clay, so God has power over history. God’s threats and 
promises are not blind forces. Repentance mdy save from 
the one, and disobedience cut off from the other. ‘There is 
still hope for Jerusalem. ‘“‘ Thus saith Yahweh: Behold 
I frame evil against you, and devise a device against you: 
return ye now every one from his evil way, and amend your 
ways and your doings.”’ But the larger Jeremiah’s hopes 
of God’s ultimate purpose for Israel, the more pessimistic 
his views of the immediate future. God’s purposes are too 
big for the existing religion and social conditions. ‘The 
state and its popular religion must be utterly smashed before 
any good can be done to it. In chapters xix and xx, Jere- 
miah smashes a potter’s vessel in the valley of the son of 


tJeremiah xxiii, 5 to 8. Zedekiah = Yahweh is righteousness. 
2Here we have the beginning of the formation of our existing 
book of Jeremiah. But the arrangement of our existing book is 
chaotic. For instance, vii, 1 to 15, and chapter xxvi refer to same 
event. 
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Hinnom.! For ‘‘ Thus saith Yahweh of Hosts; Even so 
will I break this people and this city, as one breaketh a 
potter’s vessel that cannot be made whole again.” Jere- 
miah is put in the stocks. But henceforth he has nothing 
but unmitigated disaster to predict for the immediate future. 

Jeremiah loves his country,” but feels that it is useless to 
ptay for its preservation. He must not marry; for to 
beget children is to increase the number of sufferers in the 
inevitable disaster that is coming. He likens those Jews 
who are deported to Babylonia in 597 B.c., to “ good figs,” 
and those Jews who remain in Jerusalem to “ bad figs.” 
He declares that the future lies with the exiles and not with 
the Jews who are left in Jerusalem.5 When the prophet 
Hananiah prophesies that Yahweh will restore these exiles 
to Jerusalem and break the yoke of the king of Babylon, 
Jeremiah says “Amen” to Hananiah’s prediction, but 
points out that the history of the former prophets suggests 
the desirability of receiving predictions of prosperity with 
caution. Jeremiah then goes his way. But later the 
message of God comes to him and he sees that Hananiah’s 
prophecy “in the name of Yahweh ”’ is really “‘ rebellion 
against Yahweh.’ He says to Hananiah: “‘ Yahweh hath 
not sent thee: but thou makest this people to trust in a 
lie.”© When the Babylonians besiege Jerusalem, Jeremiah 
feels that the result is inevitable. Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, is the “servant” of Yahweh.” Resistance to 
him can only prolong the agony. Jeremiah counsels sur- 
render and even desertion to the enemy. “ He that goeth 
out, and falleth away (i.e., deserts) to the Chaldeans that 


tWhich already had a bad name as a place where children had 

been sacrificed. Valley of Hinnom = Gehenna. 
2Jeremiah xiii, 17. 3Jeremiah vii, 16. 

4xvi, 1 to 4. Note that Jeremiah’s celibacy is viewed as quite 
exceptional. The Old Testament is quite free from the heathen 
notion which regards marriage as a “‘ lower state’”’ than celibacy. 
The exceptional Old Testament celibate is also the exceptional Old 
Testament adviser of his government to surrender and of its soldiers 
to desert. His procedure in each respect was based on his convic- 
tion that Yahweh had determined to destroy Jerusalem. 

5Chapter xxiv. 6Chapter xxviii, 7Chapter xxvii, 6. 
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besiege you, he shall live, and his life shall be unto him for 
a prey.’’? 

It is obvious that the officers in command of the troops 
defending Jerusalem had no alternative but to suppress 
Jeremiah. No troops could possibly defend a city with a 
man like Jeremiah at large in it. He was arrested. On 
one occasion he nearly died through being thrown into a 
cess-pool. The remarkable thing is that he was not put 
to death. 

While Jeremiah is imprisoned during the siege, he buys 
an estate in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. A Roman 
bought land in the occupation of the Carthaginian invader 
and a Belgian bought land in the occupation of the German 
invader. But Jeremiah’s purchase is more remarkable than 
these. For he does not expect that his people will win the 
war. He is convinced that they will lose it and be carried 
into exile. Yet that will not betheend. ‘“ Then came the 
word of Yahweh unto Jeremiah, saying: Behold I am 
Yahweh, the God of all flesh: is there anything too hard 
for Me?’ 3 

Some of Jeremiah’s adventures after the fall of the city 
ate related in chapters xl to xliv of the Book of Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah was a prophet, a man with a message from God. 
But he did not want to be a prophet. He might have said | 
with Shakespeare’s Hamlet: “The time is out of joint; 
O cursed spite, that ever I was born to set it right.”” Hewas 
a man naturally timid, a man easily embittered, a man dis- 
illusioned. Among the most remarkable passages in the 
Book of Jeremiah are the passages in which he puts into 
words his doubts, fears, and bitter complaints against God. 
He curses his opponents—the friends who have turned 
against him; he curses them with a thoroughness which 
includes their wives and children.3 He curses the day of © 
his birth and wishes he had never been born. For a man 
who believes that above the forces of nature, behind the 
course of history, is the Living God, to curse the day of his 

IjJeremiah xxi, 8 to Io. 2Chapter xxxii. 


3Jeremiah xviii, 19 to 23. 
4Jeremiah xv, Io, and xx, 14 to 18. 
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birth is something very like cursing God. And he does 
practically curse God. When he is put in the stocks, he 
breaks out into bitter accusations against God. He accuses 
God of deceiving him, of letting him down. He didnot want 
to speak God’s message. He saw clearly enough what was 
going to be the result of speaking God’s message. But all 
the time that he refrained from speaking it, God gave him 
no peace of mind—God would not let him alone. And now 
that he has spoken and been put in the stocks, he feels that 
God has let him down and not supported him.' But he 
also tries to put into words God’s messages which somehow 
come to him and calm his spirit and enable him to carry on. 
One such message from God is: “If thou hast run with 
the footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how canst 
thou contend with horses? And if in a land of peace thou 
takest to flight, how wilt thou do in the pride of Jordan ? ’’? 
You have become exhausted in running a race on equal 
terms against men on foot, you are frightened while you 
walk through a country where there are no wild beasts. 
Well, you have got to run a race on unequal terms against 
mounted men, you have got to walk through the jungle 
which is full of wild beasts. Vou have got to go through 
worse than you are enduring at present. ‘This seems cold 
comfort. Yet is it not just what Jeremiah needs to brace 
him ? Another such message from God is: “ If thou take 
forth the precious from the vile, thou shalt be as My 
mouth.”3 If you drop the thoughts which are bitter and 
self-centred and stick to the thoughts which are big and 
sound, you shall speak as My mouth. And Jeremiah did 
** contend with horses ”’ and did take the precious from the 
worthless. He gave his message from God to his people 
both by his teaching and by his life. 

Jeremiah is the prophet of personal religion. He dreams 
his dream of a new covenant when every individual Israelite 

IJeremiah xx, 7 to 9 

2Jeremiah xii, 5: reading one Hebrew epee differently to R.V. 
produces “‘takest to flight ’’ instead of the “ trustest’’ of R.V. 
The “‘ pride of Jordan ”’ is the jungle on the banks of Jordan; it 


is infested with wild animals. 
3Jeremiah xv, I9. 
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shall know God personally—when God shall have so clearly 
revealed Himself to the man in the street that it will be 
possible for the man in the street to love God. Jeremiah is 
the prophet of vicarious suffering. He had to face the 
breakdown of the Deuteronomic “orthodoxy” which, 
asserting that honesty was the best policy, assumed that 
a man’s sufferings were necessarily the result of his own 
sins or of the sins of his own ancestors. It was of Jeremiah, 
the servant of the Lord who suffered for other men’s sins, 
that a later prophet was thinking when he drew the picture 
of a perfect servant of the Lord—an idealised Jeremiah— 
who bears the sin of many and makes intercession for the 
rebellious. 


CHAPTER X 


EZEKIEL 


One of “‘ the good figs.”” His callin Babylonia. A watch- 
man for the souls of individuals. His wife dies. Jerusalem 
is destroyed. Prediction of national resurrection. Yahweh 
Himself the good shepherd ; Royal family of David rather 
in background. Programme for reconstruction. Ezekiel’s 
insistence on free-will. His interest in ritual. 


ZEKIEIL, was of priestly family. He was a younger 
EK contemporary of Jeremiah. He was deported to 
Babylonia in 597 B.c., among the exiles whom Jere- 

miah likened to good figs, with whom Jeremiah declared 
that the future of Israel lay. It was in Babylonia that — 
Ezekiel received his call to be a prophet. It was thus made 
clearer than ever before that Yahweh is not confined to 
Canaan, that He is the God of all the world. Ezekiel has 
tried to describe his experience of God’s call which made © 
him a prophet. The mental imagery which the sense of 


See Chapter XII of this book. 
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God’s call produces in his mind is derived from things with 
which he is familiar—the architecture of the Temple at 
Jerusalem and the mongrel figures of Babylonian art. The 
picture he draws of the “ likeness of the glory of Yahweh ”’ 
is a weird one. Yet we may note his reverence and reti- 
cence. He knows he is trying to describe the indescribable 
—the Omnipotence, the Omnipresence, the Omniscence of 
God. ‘The name by which he is addressed—Son of Man, 
Ben-Adam—impresses on him the Holiness, the Transcen- 
dence, of God and his own weakness. ‘The effect of the call 
upon him is overwhelming. He is reduced to a state of 
physical collapse. He sits “astonied for seven days.’’! 
Then God’s message comes to him again. He is to be a 
watchman—a watchman to warn not only the people as a 
whole but also individuals. Kzekiel has been described as 
the first man in history to receive a cure of souls. If Eze- 
kiel fails to warn the wicked man to repent, Ezekiel will 
share his guilt. If Ezekiel fails to warn the righteous man 
who is inclined to turn from his righteousness, Ezekiel will 
share his guilt.? 

Ezekiel is as sure as Jeremiah that Jerusalem will fall. 
In 592 B.c., he begins to foretell its fall by weird dramatic 
acting.3 In 5091 B.c.,4 he is transported in spirit to Jeru- 
salem,5 and sees or imagines the abominations which are 
being practised there. Then he has a terrible vision of the 
punishment inflicted on Jerusalem by the orders of Yahweh. 
And then he sees “‘ the glory of Yahweh ”’ leave the Temple, 
leave the city, and stand upon the mount East of the city® 


tHzekiel iii, 14 to 15. 2Ezekiel iii, 16 to 21. 

3Chapters iv and v. 4Chapters viii to xi. 

5How we cannot say. To say that he had the power of “ second 
sight’ is hardly an explanation. There is a weirdness and un- 
canniness in the visions of Ezekiel which is not found in the visions 
of the former prophets. Some think he suffered from catalepsy. 
But if so, disease cannot have been the sufficient cause of his visions. 
His words are not “ the words of one that hath a devil.”” Perhaps 
he suffered from the overwhelming effect of the experience of his 
call to be a prophet—a call for which he may not have been fully 
prepared. His later teaching about the programme for the restored 
community is calmer. Compare St. Paul. 

6Compare Matthew xxiii, 39; xxiv, I, 3. 
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(the Mount called in the New Testament The Mount of 
Olives.) ‘“* The house is left desolate.” ‘The future is with 
the exiles of whom Yahweh says: “I will give them one 
heart, and I will put a new spirit within them, and I will 
take the stony heart out of their flesh, and will give them a 
heart of flesh: .... and they shall be My people, and 
I will be their God.” 

After the siege of Jerusalem has begun, Ezekiel’s wife, 
““ the desire of his eyes,” dies. He feels that Yahweh has 
forbidden him to carry out the ordinary customs of mourn- 
ing. Heisto bea sign to the exiles. When they shall hear 
of the fall of the city, it will be a blow too staggering for 
ordinary lamentation. Perhaps Ezekiel felt that what his 
wife’s death was to him, that the fall of Jerusalem was to 
Yahweh. He elsewhere uses the figure of marriage to 
express the relation of Yahweh to Israel. 

Once Jerusalem has fallen, Ezekiel becomes hopeful. All 
the time he has seen Yahweh at work behind history. ‘“‘ Ye 
shall know that I am Yahweh,” is the refrain that runs all 
through his book. Israel, the chosen people, had become 
worse than the heathen.2 Yahweh had to punish His 
people for His Name’s sake, for the sake of His own 
character. But now that the punishment has fallen, 
Yahweh will make the heathen see that the overthrow of 
Israel was not due to His inability to defend His people. — 
The heathen will be punished; and Israel will be restored. 
In the weird vision of the valley of dry bonest Ezekiel fore- 
tells a resurrection, not of individuals but of the nation. 
And it is Yahweh Himself, the good shepherd, who will. 
bring His people home.5 When the exiles have been 
brought home, the dynasty of David® will rule. But to 
Ezekiel the importance of the human ruler is quite secon- 
dary.”? Since the days of Isaiah Jewish kings have not in 

tEzekiel xxiv, 15 to 27. Chapter xvi. 

2Ezekiel xvi, 48. 3Chapters xxv to xxxii. 


4Chapter xxxvii, 1 to 14. 5Chapter xxxiv. 

6Chapter xxxiv, 24, where “my servant David’? means the 
dynasty. 

7Note his restrictions of the power of the “ prince” in his pro- 
gtamme for the restored community. xlv, 8,9, 10; xlvi, 16-18. + 
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general been a success. Ezekiel has very little use for a 
human king. Yahweh Himself is the Good Shepherd. 

In 572 B.c., Ezekiel draws up a programme of reconstruc- 
tion! for the community when it shall have been restored, 
and foretells the return of “‘ the glory of the God of Israel ”’ 
to the Temple? which shail have been rebuilt at Jerusalem. 

Ezekiel is the prophet of individualism. He is appointed 
a watchman over individuals. He speaks to the individual 
more directly than any prophet before him. ‘To Amos and 
Hosea the nation was the unit. Isaiah forms the beginnings 
of a church within the state, but hardly deals with the 
members of this society individually. Jeremiah dreams 
his dream of a time when every individual Israelite shall 
know God. Ezekiel addresses God’s message to individuals. 
The fall of the state was necessary to bring the importance 
of the individual to the front. But in the hands of the pro- 
phets the doctrine of individualism never degenerated into 
selfishness. Ezekiel, the prophet of individualism, ends 
his book with a picture of a community, a city whose name 
shall be YAHWEH-SHAMMAH, “ Yahweh is There.” 

In the days of Ezekiel many of the people were inclined 
to lay their own sins to the charge of their ancestors. The 
Second Commandment had emphasised the popular prin- 
ciple of heredity. In the midst of the disasters which were 
befalling Jerusalem, it was easy enough to say—‘ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge ’’3—and to wash one’s hands of responsibility 
for one’s own character. Ezekiel will have none of this 
shuffling out of personal responsibility. Every man has 
some power to decide, some power to choose whether he 
will work for God or against God. Ezekiel states his doc- 
trine of free-will in an exaggerated form. He seems alto- 
gether to ignore the principle of heredity and the influence 
of a man’s past on his present. But he is not professing 
to teach metaphysics or psychology. Heis giving a message 


tChapters xl to xlviii. 
Chapter xliii, 1 to 4: compare the account of the departure of 
the “ glory of Yahweh.” x, 18; xi, 23 (compare Matt. xxiii, 39). 
3Chapters xviii and xxxiii, 1 to 20. 
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from God to individual men. He is trying to wake men up 
from the paralysis of fatalism—a paralysis like that induced 
by the fascination of a snake or the taking of drugs. His 
words must have struck those who really listened to them, 
like the splash of cold water down a man’s spine in a morning 
bath. 
“Men at some time are masters of their fates ; 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings.’’! . 
So long as God’s message can stir a man’s conscience at all, 
that man has the power to reject it or to follow it. Ata 
time when it is easy to dabble in Psychology and Psycho- 
Analysis without really studying either, Ezekiel may pro- 
vide a rousing and stimulating cold bath.? 

Ezekiel has been called the Father of Judaism. He is 
far more interested in ritual and religious observances than 
were the prophets before him. He has all the horror of a 
later-day Jew—e.g., St. Peter—at eating food which is 
ritually unclean.3 The failure of the priests to put difference 
between the (technically) “holy”’ and the (technically) 
“common” and their hiding of their eyes from Yahweh’s 
sabbaths, are ranked with the taking of bribes by the 
princes, the prophesying of lies by the prophets, and the 
general social injustice of the people. All alike are given 
as reasons for which Yahweh must destroy Jerusalem.+ 
In his plans for the restored community Ezekiel sketches a 
ritual which is pure, calculated to keep abominable practices 

tShakespeare: Julius Caesar. 

2Not that flirting with fatalism can claim to be an amusement 
indicating any special subtlety in the modern mind. Itis denounced — 
by Shakespeare: ‘‘ This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, 
when we are sick in fortune,—often the surfeit of our own behaviour, 
—we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon and the stars: 
as if we were villains by necessity ; fools by heavenly compulsion ; 
knaves, thieves, and treachers, by spherical predominance; drunk- 
ards, liars, and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary 
influence; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on: 
an admirable evasion of whore-master man, to lay his goatish dis- 
position to the charge of a star.” (King Lear.) 

3Ezekiel iv, 14; Acts x, 14. i 
4Chapter xxii, 26 to 31. It is doubtful whether the passage 
Jeremiah xvii, 19 to 27, regarding the sabbath, is by Jeremiah. ~ 
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out of the worship of Yahweh, and capable of providing 
new skins in which the new wine of the prophetic teaching 
may be preserved.? 

Ezekiel is fond of weird and fantastic allegories. His 
uncanny picture of the invasion of Palestine by the remote 
heathen races, Gog and Magog, is an example of a type of 
literature which is known as Apocalyptic. Ezekiel has been 
called the father of Apocalyptic. Apocalyptic subsequently 
became a popular form of literature. The New Testament 
Book of Revelation is a Christian writing of this type. To 
endeavour to study the Book of Revelation without a pre- 
liminary study of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the main ideas of 
Jewish Apocalyptic, is like trying to read a book in an 
unknown language without the aid of dictionary or grammar. 


' CHAPTER XI 


THE UNKNOWN PROPHET 


(““Smeconp Isaran ”’”) 


(1) Yahweh Himself, the Good Shepherd, will restore His 
people. No Davidic king is required. (2) All nations 
will be invited to accept the religion of Yahweh. (3) The 
Transcendence, Almightiness, of Yahweh is brought out 
more clearly than ever before. Yet Yahweh can be 
frustrated, reduced to slavery, by His people’s sins. 


N 572 B.c., Ezekiel sketched his programme for the 
reconstruction of society when the Jews should have 
been restored to their own country. At the time there 

was no indication of the existence of any likely agent to 


TIt does not seem possible that the teaching of the prophets could 
have been preserved on the earth otherwise than by the develop- 
ment of Jewish Ritualism. Ezekiel’s wine skins performed necessary 
and essential work for six centuries until new wine came that de- 
manded new skins. 


D 
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effect their restoration. But a quarter of a century later 
the military power of Persia becomes formidable. In 
546 B.c., Cyrus, king of Persia, conquers Creesus, king of 
Lydia. Thereupon an unknown Jewish prophet in Baby- 
lonia proclaims that his people’s deliverance is at hand. 
This author’s writings are contained in chapters xl to lv 
of our Book of Isaiah. He is therefore known as “‘ Deutero- 
Isaiah,’ or “‘ Second Isaiah.”’ ; 
Hark! there is a cry: “ Make ready in the desert 
the way of Yahweh ; 
Make level in the steppe 
a highway for our God! ”? 
The way is not being prepared for any human Messiah but 
for Yahweh Himself. 
Behold Yahweh comes with strength, 
His arm ruling for Him; 
Behold His reward is with Him, 
His recompense before Him. 
As a shepherd will He shepherd His flock, . 
with His arm will it gather, 
The lambs in His bosom will He carry, 
the nursing ewes gently lead.? 

It is Yahweh Himself that the prophet sees marching 
across the desert to Jerusalem like a conquering commander : 
before Him is a company, His spoil in victorious war; but 
this company does not consist of enemies captured but of 
His own people set free. Second Isaiah has even less use 
for the house of David than Ezekiel had. Yahweh Him- 
self is the Good Shepherd. He will bring His people home. 
No Israelite king will have anything to do with it. The 
word Messiah, which subsequently became the technical 
term for the Ideal King, is used of the heathen Cyrus, king 
of Persia.3 

It is the heathen Cyrus that Yahweh, who is God of all 
the world but regards Israel as His chosen people, has raised 
up to be the agent of His chosen people’s restoration. 

TIsaiah xl, 3 (Box’s translation). 


2Isaiah xl, to to 11 (Box’s translation). 
3Chapter xlv, 1. [LXxX, “to Cyrus My Christ.” 
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In the first part of his book (chapters x1 to xlviii), of which 
the date falls between Cyrus’ conquest of Lydia and the sur- 
render of Babylon, Deutero-Isaiah expects Cyrus to conquer 
Babylon, treat it as the Babylonians treated Jerusalem, 
and drive its idols into exile.2 Then Israel will be restored 
and Yahweh will invite all the heathen to accept His religion. 
** Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth: 
for I am God, and there is none else. By Myself have I 
sworn... . that unto Me every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear.’’3 

These expectations were not all realised.4 In 538 B.c., 
Babylon surrendered to Cyrus without resistance. The city 
was not destroyed. Nor did Cyrus banish itsidols. But he 
allowed some of the Jews to return to Jerusalem. ‘There 
they had a hard time and suffered many disappointments. 
The second part of Deutero-Isaiah’s work (xlix to lv) is a 
message to encourage them. ‘The prophet is as optimistic 
asever. “ For My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways My ways, saith Yahweh. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are My ways higher than your 
ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts. . . . Instead 
of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the 
briar shall come up the myrtle tree: And it shall be to 
Yahweh for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not 
be cut off.’’5 

Deutero-Isaiah insists more clearly than anyone had ever 
insisted before on the ‘Transcendence, the Holiness, the 
Omnipotence of God. See xl, 12 to 16, 21 to 31; xlv, 12, 
18. Especially note xlv, 6 to 7. 

That men may know from the East 
and from the West, 

That I am Yahweh, and there is none else, 
there is none beside Me. 

tChapter xlvii. ?Chapter xlvi, 1, 2. 3Chapter xlv, 22, 23. 

4An indication that the first part of Deutero-Isaiah’s work was 
really written before the events it predicts. Had it been a later 
composition, falsely professing to have been written before the 
events, it would have been made to correspond with the events 


that actually occurred. 
5Isaiah ly, 8 to 13. 
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I am He who forms light and creates darkness, 
Who produces welfare and calamity. 
It is I, Yahweh the true God, . 
Who effect all this.t 
But no prophet insists more clearly on the personal relation 
of God to Israel, a relation as of mother to child or of hus- 
band to wife. See 1, 1; liv, 6, 7. Note especially xlix, 
14 to 15. 
But Zion said: Yahweh has forsaken me, 
and my lord? forgotten me! 
Can a woman forget her suckling, 
have no compassion on the son of her womb ? 
Should even these forget 
yet will I not forget thee !3 
And the transcendent God can be frustrated, made to suffer, 
by the sins of His people. Note xliii, 24. Yahweh says to 
Israel: “‘ Thou hast made Me to serve+ with thy sins, thou 
hast wearied Me with thine iniquities.”’ Strange that a 
prophet who. lived over five centuries B.c., should find it 
easier than Greek Christian theologians to hold both the 
belief that God is transcerident, and also the belief that 
God can suffer. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SONGS ABOUT THE SERVANT OF YAHWEH 


N the book of Deutero-Isaiah (Isaiah xl to lv) occur four 
songs about “‘’The Servant of Yahweh.” In Isaiah lvi- 
to Ixvi occur three songs about “The Servant of 

Yahweh,” which are probably written in imitation of the 
first four. The bulk of Isaiah lvi to lxvi is probably by an 


TBox’s translation. 2j.e., husband. 3Box’s translation. 
4The Hebrew word “ made to serve” is used in Exodus i, 13 
and vi, 5, of compelling people to labour as slaves. 
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unknown prophet, active at Jerusalem after the rebuilding 
of the Temple, and known as ‘“‘ Third”’ or “‘ Trito’”’ Isaiah. 
The “‘ Songs of the Servant of Yahweh ”’ are as follows: 


Original songs occurring in Book 
of Deutero-Isaiah. 


I. Isaiah xlii, r to 4 - Yahweh speaks. 
II. Isaiah xlix, 1 to 6 - Theservant of Yahweh speaks 


III. Isaiah 1, 4 to 9 - The servant of Yahweh speaks 
IV. Isaiah lii, 13 to - In lui, 13 to 15, and liii, rz to 
Ini, 12 12, Yahweh speaks ; in liti, 


r to 11, the author speaks. 


(Note that the text of IV is very corrupt though the general sense 
is clear.) 
Imitations of above in Book of 
Trito-Isaiah. 


Wai isaiah Ixi' i to’ 4 
VI. Isaiah Ixii, 1 The servant of Yahweh speaks 
VII. Isaiah lxii, 6 to 7 

These songs are among the most important passages of 
the Old Testament and should be carefully read and re-read 
in R.V. In the first, Yahweh speaks of His servant whom 
He upholds, His chosen in whom He delights, on whom He 
puts His spirit, who will proclaim justice, law or true reli- 
gion? to the heathen. The servant will work quietly ; he 
will not make his voice heard in the streets. He will not 
smash the broken staff nor quench the dimly burning wick. 
But he will work loyally. He will not be broken,? nor will 
his zeal burn dimly.3 He will establish justice, law or true 
religion in the earth. 

In the second and third songs the servant of Yahweh 
tells how Yahweh called him, tells how he listens each 
morning for Yahweh’s message, tells of his discouragement 
and of the opposition he meets with: 

tHebrew MISHPAT ; that which is carried out by a SHOPHET 
or ‘‘ Judge ” (compare title of book of ‘‘ Judges’). So “‘ judgment,” 
“‘ justice,” “‘ ordinance promulgated by SHOPHET,” “law” (of 
king), “‘ law ” (of God), ‘“‘ custom,” “‘ manner ”’ (cf. 11 Kings xvii, 26) ; 
(‘‘ manner of the God of the land ”’ = “‘ the way in which He should 
be worshipped.”) (In A.V. and R.V. ‘‘judgment”’ often = ‘‘justice.’’) 

2Same word as used of the reed. 
3Same word as used of the wick. 
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My back I gave to the smiters 
and my cheeks to those who plucked out the beard ; 
My face I did not hide 
from insult and spitting.' 
tells of his confidence in Yahweh, declares that Yahweh will 
indeed make him a light to the heathen that so Yahweh’s 
deliverance may be to the end of the earth. 

In the fourth Song the author speaks of his amazement at 
the sufferings and humility of the servant of Yahweh. The 
servant of Yahweh suffers from leprosy, is despised by men, 
is put to death as a criminal.2 Yet he is not suffering for 
any sin of his own; he is suffering vicariously for the sins 
of his people. The author feels that by acquiescing in this 
vicarious suffering the servant of Yahweh is somehow help- 
ing the people at whose hands he suffers: “‘ By his stripes 
we are healed.”” And Yahweh declares that His servant 
shall rise and triumph, triumph not by force but by self- 
sacrifice. By pouring out his own life-blood the servant 
does what the priests by pouring out the blood of animal 
sacrifices can never do—he is the true Priest to reconcile 
his people to their God. 

In the fifth Song the servant of Yahweh speaks of the 
work for which Yahweh has anointed} him. '— | 
In the sixth and seventh Songs the servant of Yahweh 
speaks. 

It is quite likely that Trito-Isaiah (author of Isaiah lvi 
to Ixvi) is the author of the fifth, sixth and seventh Songs, 
which are probably imitations of the first four. 

The authorship of the first four is uncertain. They are 
hardly in harmony with the buoyant optimism of Deutero- 
Isaiah, who states at the beginning of his book that Israel 
has already received double punishment for his sins.4 The 
Songs may have been written by a previous author and - 

Isaiah 1, 6. (Box’s translation). 

2Compare Plato’s Republic; Plato’s ideal man is crucified. 

3The Hebrew verb is MASHACH, whence Messiah. Mashach 
is used of the anointing of (a) kings, (b) priests, (c) sacred objects 
such as vessels of tabernacle, and (d) of Elisha to be a prophet. 


(I Kings xix, 16). 
4Isaiah xl, 2. 
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embodied by Deutero-Isaiah in his book ; or they may have 
been written by a later author and added to the text of 
Deutero-Isaiah. 

** Of whom speaketh the prophet this? Of himself, or of 
some other ? ’’ the Ethiopian asked Philip, with reference to 
the fourth ‘‘ Servant Song” (Acts viii, 34). Much litera- 
ture has been written and is still being written with regard 
to this question. It seems clear that Jeremiah and other 
suffering servants of the Lord provided the raw material 
for the figure. The author saw far more deeply into the 
problem of suffering than the compilers of Deuteronomy 
had seen. Suffering is not necessarily and always the result 
of a man’s own sin or of that of hisown ancestors. Vicarious 
suffering—suffering of the innocent for the guilty—suffering 
of one on behalf of another—is a fact of experience, though 
it may not be possible to explain it logically. 

Among answers that have been given to the question— 
** Whom did the prophet mean when he spoke of the Servant 
of Yahweh?’ may be mentioned (1) The martyr nation, 
Israel. (2) The ideal Israel, Israel as it is meant to be. 
(3) The minority of really keen servants of Yahweh within 
Israel. (4) The company of the prophets personified, (5) 
Jeremiah or some other suffering servant of Yahweh. 
(6) An idealized Jeremiah ; the author’s picture of what a 
perfect servant of Yahweh would be like. 

(x) is the explanation of the ideal current among the 
Jews to-day.t (3) is the earliest known explanation. In 
the Book of Daniel, written about 166 B.c., Isaiah liti, r1,? 
is alluded to; “they that turn many to righteousness ’’3 
tefers to the minority of the Jews who were faithful to their 
religion when Antiochus Epiphanes tried to stamp it out. 

We do not know whom the prophet meant by “* The Ser- 
vant of Yahweh.” But would he not have felt—“ If I can 

tChristians hold that the ideal has been perfectly fulfilled and 
that the Jewish explanation of it is not a final one. Yet, after 
the centuries of persecution that Jews have endured at the hands 
of Christians without losing their nationality or ceasing to witness 
to the God of the prophets, it ill becomes Christians to suggest 


that the Jewish explanation is wholly erroneous. 
2R.V. margin. 3Daniel xii, 3. 
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think of a perfect servant of the Lord, though I have never 
seen one, surely the Lord has helped me to draw the picture. 
The Lord must have thought of one, too. If the Lord has 
thought of one, will He not one day produce one ? ”’ 

The author of the “Servant Songs’”’ was not the only 
writer to protest against the popular view of mathematical 
retribution. The author of “‘ Job” and some of the 
Psalmists wrestled with the problem of suffering and faced 
this difficult world without any illusions and without any 
recognized doctrine of a life worth living beyond the grave. 
Such writers declare that, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, there is, above the forces of nature, behind the 
course of history, presiding over the career of the individual 
Israelite, the Living God, “‘ Whose kindness endureth for 
ever.” 

Psalm xxii—‘“‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me? ’’—is remarkable for the absence of any confession of 
sin on the one hand, or of any curses against enemies on 
the other; it ends in a burst of triumphant thanksgiving. 

To the author of Proverbs iii, 11, the chastisement of 
Yahweh is a sign, not of His hatred or indifference but of 
His fatherly love. ‘“‘ For whom Yahweh loveth He repro- 
veth, even as a father the son in whom he delighteth.” 

In the book of “ Wisdom” it is not the Messiah but 
the righteous man—any righteous man who suffers for 
tighteousness’ sake—who is the son of God.t 

tWisdom ii and iii (1 to 11). 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE BEGINNING OF JUDAISM 


Ezekiel’s programme. Compilation of Priests’ code. 
Return of some Jews to Jerusalem. Rebuilding of Temple. 
Disappointing results. ‘“‘ Third Isaiah ’’ and ‘‘ Malachi ”’ 
prophesying. Are the Jews to adopt the religion of the 
prophets or are they to sink back to the old view of Yahweh 
as a superior kind of Baal? Nehemiah. Adoption of 
Priests’ code. Beginnings of ‘‘a Bible.” 


HE wine of the teaching of the prophets of Yahweh 
had burst the skins of the ritual of primitive Yahweh 
worship. How was the new wine to be preserved ? 

At the time of the exile there existed no adequate organiza- 
tion by which the message of the prophets could be handed 
on and the religion of the prophets become the religion of 
the people as a whole. But during the exile, with splendid 
faith in the future of their nation, some of the Jews in 
Babylonia began to think out the necessary organization. 

(a.) In 572 B.c., Ezekiel drew up a programme to meet 
the need of a purified ritual and of a new ecclesiastical 
organization, which would arise when the Jews should have 
been restored to their own country. 

(b.) During the exile what is called the Priests’ Code (P), 
was compiled by priests in Babylonia. ‘ P.’ is the compila- 
tion and purification of old customs and narratives rather 
than the invention of new ones. Much of its material is of 
immense age. ‘P.’ is not dominated by the prophetic 
teaching in the way that the book of Deuteronomy is 
dominated. ‘The compilers of ‘ P.’ are ecclesiastical law- 
yers rather than social reformers. But ‘ P.’ provides a 
ritual which is clean, skins not wholly inadequate to contain 
the prophetic wine. Besides laws ‘ P.’ contains narratives 
and genealogies. 
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In 538 B.c., Cyrus allows some Jews to return to Judah. 
But things do not go well with them and it is not till 516 
B.c., that the second Temple is dedicated. It is the pro- 
phets Haggai and Zechariah who stir up the Jews to finish 
the Temple. Haggai suggests baldly a utilitarian motive 
for completing it. Yahweh has sent a drought because His 
house is not built. Let the Jews complete the work and 
Yahweh will bless them.t But Haggai has a splendid faith 
in the future. Yahweh’s spirit has not deserted Israel.? 
The latter glory of the Temple shall be greater than the 
former. Zechariah, who is the author of the first eight 
chapters only of the book known by his name, declares that 
“Yahweh shall yet comfort Zion, and shail yet choose 
Jerusalem.”3 Jerusalem shall be rebuilt and shall be free 
from war and brigandage. Men and women shall no longer 
be killed by war and outrage in their youth, but shall be 
preserved to a ripe old age. ‘“ And the streets of the city 
shall be full of boys and girls playing.’’4 Of God’s care for 
Israel Zechariah declares—‘“‘ He that toucheth you toucheth 
the apple of His eye.’’s 

But the immediate results of the completion of the 
Temple were disappointing. Many of the Jews who lived 
at Jerusalem during the seventy years after 516 must have — 
felt that the prophets had been mistaken and the authors 
of false hopes. The bright future painted by “‘ Second 
Isaiah’”’ had by no means been fulfilled. The heathen 
showed no signs of adopting the religion of Yahweh. Baby- 
lon had escaped the punishment she had inflicted on Jeru- 
salem. In spite of “‘ Second Isaiah’s”’ predictions Cyrus 
had protected the idols of Babylon. Nor had Zechariah’s 
hopes of prosperity been realized. In 445 B.c., Nehemiah 
reports that the walls of Jerusalem are in ruins and the 
people of Jerusalem in “ great affliction and reproach.” 

The years between 510 B.c. and 445 B.c., were years of 


tHaggai i, 4 to II. 2Haggai ii, 3 to 9. 3Zechariah i, 17. 
4Zech. viii, 1 to 6. Read this passage after calling up the mental — 
picture of a town in the devastated area in France or Belgium (1914 
to 1918). 
5Zech. ii, 8. e 
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disappointment and disillusionment. To this period belong 
the prophecies of Trito-Isaiah and Malachi. 

Trito-Isaiah, the author! of the bulk of Isaiah lvi to 
lxvi, complains of bad rulers, whom he likens to dumb and 
greedy dogs.? He repeats the protests of the former pro- 
phets against social injustice} and magical views of religion. 
Many of the worshippers of Yahweh expect that they will 
establish a claim on Yahweh by fasting. ‘Trito-Isaiah 
declares that the Fast Yahweh desires is the doing of social 
justice.+ There is even idolatry and the worship of other 
gods.5 

Malachi, the unknown or anonymous prophet,® also com- 
plains of social injustice. He denounces the slovenliness 
and lack of conscience that characterises the carrying out 
of the ritual side of religion. The priests are slack. The 
people cheat in paying their tithes. He asserts the need of 
religious discipline. He seems to feel that the creative 
period of prophecy is passing but declares that God will 
send a new Elijah.” 

Now any religion must have some organization and 
discipline. For instance, at the last Lambeth Conference 
the Anglican Bishops declared that (a) The Scriptures, (0) 
The creeds known as the “ Apostles’ Creed’? and the 
* Nicene Creed,” (c) The two Sacraments, (d) A recognized 
ministry, are of the essence of the Church. Non-confor- 
mists may not agree on the necessity of all these, but regard 
some of them as essential. Roman Catholics hold that still 
more things are essential. In the presence of the Pope at 
Rome they see an outward and visible sign of God’s working 
in history. Rome was the capital of the world ; its govern- 
ment tried to stamp out the Church. But the Church 
crowned the heathen temples of Rome with the gallows 
of its persecutors. Modern Jews have the Scriptures and 
distinctive observances such as the Day of Atonement. 

tOr possibly a group of authors. 2Chapter lvi, 10 to 12. 

3Chapter lix, 1 to 4, 13 to 15. 4Chapter lviii, 3 to 7. 

5Chapter vii, 3/1020: 
6Malachi means ‘ ‘My messenger ”’ from Hebrew Malach = “ angel,”’ 


““ messenger,’ 
7Malachi i, 6 to 8, 14; iii, 10, 15 to 16; iv, 5 to 6. 
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Mahommedans have the Koran, Mecca, and the fast of 
Ramadan. 

In 516 B.c., the Jews had the Second Temple—a visible 
sign of God’s hand in history. Babylon had swallowed 
Jerusalem as the sea-monster swallowed Jonah. But 
Yahweh had brought back Jerusalem from the mouth of 
Babylon. 

But as yet there was no “‘ Bible.”’ The book of Deutero- 
nomy had been accepted by the people as authoritative 
in 621 B.c. But disaster had followed the Deuteronomic 
Reformation. And what was the creed of the bulk of the 
Jews? It was only two and a half centuries since the days 
of Amos. And two and a half centuries is not a long time 
in history. It is clear from Trito-Isaiah that all Jews were 
not prepared to accept the monotheism of the prophets. 
After 516 B.c., the Jews had the Temple and sacrifice. 
But so had the heathen their temples and sacrifices. Nor 
were most of the Jewish observances peculiar to the Jews. 
For instance, the Jews were not the only nation that 
observed the sabbath. Zechariah speaks for the first time 
of the High Priest' and lays great emphasis on the 
importance of his position.2 But there were difficulties 
with regard to the constitution of the recognized ministry.3 

Though the essential organization for the prophetic 


tZechariah iii, 1. 2Chapter ili, 7 to 8. 

3Before 621 B.C., the priesthood at each “ high place ” was in the 
hands of a different family. But when Josiah put down the “ high 
places” it was provided (Deut. xviii, 6 to 8) that the priests of the 
high places might come to Jerusalem and perform priestly functions 
among the Temple Priests. The Temple Priests doubtless strongly 
objected to this concession and seem to have succeeded in preventing 
it from being carried out (1 Kings xxiii, 9). Soin 572 B.c., Ezekiel, 
in his programme for the restored community, lays it down that the 
families of the priests of the “‘ high places,’”’ whom he calls “‘ Levites,”’ 
shall be debarred from the exercising of priestly functions; they 
ate to perform the menial work of the Temple, which had previously 
been performed by aliens and prisoners of war. This degradation 
from priestly functions is a punishment for idolatrous worship of 
Yahweh. The Priestly Code (P) accepts Ezekiel’s solution of the 
problem, and the narrative part of P. is so written as to carry back 
to Moses the distinction between ‘‘ Priests ”’ (i.e., the priests of the 
Temple) and “‘ Levites ’’ (i.e., the priests of the high places). 
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religion had been thought out, it remained to be seen 
whether it could be established. 

There were two parties at Jerusalem. In general the 
Jews who had returned from Babylonia, desired to bring 
the new organization into force. But the “‘ people of the 
land,’’ whose ancestors had not been taken to Babylonia 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and the Samaritans who seem to have 
wished to help in building the Temple and to have been 
refused (see Ezra iv, I to 5), were against the adoption of 
the new organization. They had even a scheme for building 
a rival temple. 

The question was: ‘“‘ Are the Jews from Babylonia or 
the Samaritans and people of the land to gain control of 
Jerusalem, the centre of the religion? Are the Jews to 
adopt the religion of the prophets, or are they to sink back 
into the ancestral worship of Yahweh as a superior kind of 
Baal? ”’ 

In 445 B.c., Nehemiah, a Jew who was in favour with the 
King of Persia, obtained the King’s leave to visit Jeru- 
salem. ‘The King appointed him Governor of Jerusalem. 
He rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem and dedicated them. 
He carried out measures for the enforcing of social justice, 
himself setting a splendid example of disinterestedness. 
He also enforced (a) efficiency in the Temple worship and 
the proper payment of dues to the Temple; (b) observance 
of the sabbath; (c) stern measures to prevent Jews from 
marrying heathens. 

It was probably soon after the carrying out of these 
reforms by Nehemiah that, under the influence of Ezra 
the Priest, the people solemnly accepted, and bound them- 
selves to adhere to, the Priests’ Code (P).2. In the days of 


IThe book of Ezra-Nehemiah was compiled between 300 and 250 
B.c., by the compiler of the Book of Chronicles. The compilation 
is of very uneven historical value. But parts of the book of Nehe- 
miah are based on memoirs left by Nehemiah himself. To gain an 
idea of Nehemiah’s character and work read in the following order : 
Nehemiah 45 i+ iv’; vi;.-vil, 1 to 5; xi, 1. to 2; xii, 27 to 43; 
v; xiii, 4 to 14; xiii, 15 to 22; xiii, 23 to 31. 

2The date is usually given as 444 B.c. But the exact date is un- 
certain owing to the methods adopted by the Chronicler. 
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Josiah the book of Deuteronomy had been accepted as the 
law of the state. But now Jerusalem was not independent ; 
it was subject to Persia; and many Jews were living out 
of Palestine. ‘ P.’ is ecclesiastical rather than civillaw. It 
could be observed by Jews all over the world. The accep- 
tance of ‘ P.’ is an event of vital importance in the history 
of Judaism. From the date of its acceptance the Jews had 
a teligious organization that was adequate to the task of 
carrying on and perpetuating the Religion of the Prophets. 

It was probably not long after this acceptance of ‘ P.’ 
that the ‘ J.’ and ‘ E.’ literature and the book of Deutero- 
nomy wete combined with ‘P.’ The ‘ J.’ and ‘ EK.’ records 
had already been combined by editors whose compilation 
is known as ‘J.E.,’ and it is probable that the Book of 
Deuteronomy had been attached to ‘ J.E.’ during the exile. 
‘J.E.D.’ was now fitted into the framework supplied by 
‘P.’ Thus was produced the Pentateuch'—the books we 
call Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 
Thus the Jews got a “ Bible,” but a Bible which at first 
consisted of only five Books. 

At some date? after the triumph of the Babylonian Jews, 
the threatened Samaritan schism took place. The Sama- 
ritans built a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. But they 
took with them the Pentateuch. And to this day the. 
Pentateuch, and the Pentateuch alone, constitutes the 
“ Bible’’ of the small Samaritan community which still 
survives. 

The Pentateuch has been compared to a cathedral such 
as Winchester Cathedral. Insucha cathedral we see objects 
which are centuries old, adjoining objects which are a few 
years old. But everything, old or new, in the cathedral is 
intended “ad majorem Dei gloriam.”’ So in the Penta- | 
teuch we find passages which were compiled by the ‘ J.’ 
school in the age of Elijah or by the ‘ FE.’ school in the age 
of Amos, side by side with, or inextricably blended with, 
passages compiled by the revisers of the Priestly Code in 
the age of Ezra. It is obvious that the theology and world- 


tFrom the Greek Pente = 5, and Teuchos = a book. 
2Probably about 330 B.C. 
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view of the compilers of Genesis 11, 40 to Iv, 26 (‘ J.’) are far 
cruder than those of the compilers of Genesis 1, I, to I, 4a 
(‘ P.’). Moreover, in an old cathedral walls and towers 
may become shaky and dangerous. In places we find old 
material which has been subjected to structural alterations 
for reasons of safety. In like manner we sometimes find 
in the Pentateuch very ancient material that a later age has 
subjected to alterations in the interests of safety. ‘The 
morality and theology of some of the older stories appeared 
dangerous or irreverent to men living in the light of the 
teaching of the prophets. 

Consider ‘ P.’s’ account of creation (Genesis 1, I, to II, 
4a). Some of the material is of extreme antiquity ; there 
are parallels to the creation myths of all nations. In most 
creation myths the god of light fights with the chaos monster 
and overcomes it. Yet the monster is not exterminated, 
for floods, tidal waves, eclipses, etc., are due to its efforts to 
break loose. So we find references in poetical passages such 
as Isaiah li, 9, to an earlier form of ‘ P.’s’ account of crea- 
tion. In this earlier form of the myth Yahweh is described 
as smniting Rahab, piercing the dragon. But as the Jews 
became soaked in the teaching of the prophets about God, 
parts of the old folklore were felt to be irreverent or absurd. 
So it was transformed, re-edited, in the light of the pro- 
phetic teaching. Thus ‘ P.’s’ account of creation (Genesis 
I, I, to 1, 4a) in its final form is one of the latest passages 
of the Pentateuch. Compare it with any other creation 
myth in the world and you will see what is meant by the 
expression “‘ Special Inspiration.” In the Pentateuch we 
have inspired mythology, inspired folklore. 


CHAPTER XIV 
JUDAISM 


Growth of a narrow exclusiveness. ‘‘ Jonah” a protest 
against this. Growth of narrow view of “ orthodoxy.” 
“Job” a protest against this. End of period during which 
men like Isaiah or Jeremiah came forward and proclaimed 
publicly: ‘“‘ Thus saith Yahweh.’’ Hopes of a second 
Elijah. The Scriptures. 


HUS the Jews obtained (a) a “ Bible” consisting of 
the Pentateuch: (6) materials for a creed; the 
Shema is taken from the Pentateuch': (c) a clean 

Ritual suitable for Monotheism: (d) a recognised ministry: — 
(ec) a rallying point (the restored Temple), whose very exis- 
tence indicated the working of God in history. But the 
building up of the organization necessary to perpetuate 
the religion was followed by some unfortunate results. 
(1) The growth of a narrow exclusiveness. Nehemiah 
had plucked out the beards of men who had married heathen. 
wives. Now that Jewish independence was gone and the 
Jews were scattered all over the world, it was necessary to 
prevent intermarriage with heathens if the chosen nation 
was to remain a nation at all. But necessary exclusiveness 
was apt to pass into the exclusiveness of bitter hatred and 
contempt for the heathen. The Jews had suffered, and were 
suffering, much at the hands of the heathen. ‘They looked 
forward eagerly to a day when Yahweh would avenge them _ 
of the heathen. It was pleasanter to many of the Jews to 
look upon themselves as a nation chosen to be the envy of all 
other nations than as a nation chosen to be a blessing to all 
other nations. The Jews in general now believed that 
Yahweh was the God of heaven and earth, and that Israel 
was His chosen people. But at first the “‘ Bible ”’ consisted 
tThe Jews to-day have a creed called the ‘‘Creed of Maimonides.” 
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of the ‘‘ Law of Moses” and did not contain “ The pro- 
phets.”” It was easy to forget that Yahweh wants kind- 
ness and not sacrifice, to regard the possession of the Law 
of Moses as a claim on the favour of Yahweh, and the 
absence of the Law of Moses as a proof of Yahweh’s hatred. 
Thus to hate the heathen might be regarded as rendering 
service to Yahweh. 

Against this bitter hatred of the heathen, the book of 
Jonah is a protest. It occupies a position in the Old Testa- 
ment comparable to that occupied by the parable of the 
Prodigal Son in the New Testament. It was admitted by 
all Jews that Israel was Yahweh’s chosen people. But for 
what purpose was Israel chosen? ‘The author of Jonah 
says that Yahweh has chosen Israel to be a missionary 
nation, to publish the true religion to the whole world. In 
the story Nineveh stands for the heathen nations. But 
Jonah or Israel refuses to be a missionary—tefuses, not out 
of cowardice—(if there is any nation in history against 
which the charge of cowardice, physical or moral, should 
not lightly be brought, it is the Jews)—but out of hatred. 
Jonah refuses to be a missionary, not because he fears what 
the heathen may do to him, but because he fears that they 
may repent and not be destroyed by Yahweh. Israel has 
failed to carry out Yahweh’s purpose and been swallowed 
by Babylon in consequence.t Jonah tries to escape Yah- 
weh’s call and is swallowed by a sea-monster. Yahweh 
wonderfully brings back Israel from the mouth of Babylon. 
Israel thus becomes a missionary in spite of himself. But 
he is a missionary who does not wish to make converts. 
Yet the heathen are waiting for good news of God. They 
begin to repent and turn to God. Israel is not pleased 
but embittered by the success of his mission. A lesser 
writer might have attempted to finish his story. But the 
Book of Jonah ends, like the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
with a question. The heathen are repenting; will the 
missionaries repent ? 

(2) Another result of the organization of Judaism was the 


tThis idea of the swallowing and rescuing of Israel occurs in 
Jeremiah li, 34, 44 (a passage not by Jeremiah). 


E 
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development of a narrow view of supposed “ orthodoxy.” 
Much of the prophetical literature was doubtless read, but 
it was not reckoned part of the “ Bible ”’ till about 200 B.c., 
and even when the prophetical literature was reckoned as 
Scripture, it was not put on the same level as the “ Law of 
Moses’ or Pentateuch. Thus arose the notion that the 
** Law of Moses’ or Pentateuch was both historically and 
logically prior to the prophets. It was held that long 
before the days of the prophets the Pentateuch had been 
written by Moses. It was held that the work of the pro- 
phets was not creative but imitative—not the transforming 
of an ancient code into a better one, but the calling upon 
the nation to fulfil the demands of an ancient code, perfect 
from the beginning. Now the Pentateuch is saturated 
with the doctrine of mathematical retribution. Deutero- 
nomy frankly teaches that honesty is the best policy. And 
“honesty is the best policy” became accepted as the 

“* orthodox doctrine.”’ Passages like the “‘ Servant Songs ”’ 
were overlooked ; Jeremiah came to be regarded as the 
hider of the ark? rather than as a challenge to the “ortho- 
dox’”’ solution of the problem of suffering. Between 300 
and 250 B.c., the Chronicler (compiler of the Book of Chroni- 
cles) revised the old records in accordance with the sup- 
posedly “‘ orthodox ”’ views of retribution. He provided an 
adequate moral or ritual delinquency as the sufficient cause 
of every disaster. Against such views of “ orthodoxy ” 
the book of Job was a protest (perhaps about 400 B.C¢.). 

(3) The adoption of ‘ P.’ and the beginnings of a “ Bible ”’ 
tended to silence the voice of prophecy. Already prophecy 
had lost something of its freshness. God seems further 
away from Zechariah than from Isaiah or Jeremiah. Zecha- 
tiah seems to regard God’s messages as coming to him, not 


tThis erroneous intellectual view of history was accompanied 
by unfortunate moral results. The carrying over of this historical 
error into Christianity has also been accompanied by unfortunate 
moral results. ‘Thus negro slavery and the burning of witches have 
both been defended by arguments based on the Pentateuch. Jesus 
puts the Prophets on the same level as the Law or even on a er 
level. (See Matt. xii, 7; Mark x, 5 to 9.) 

211 Maccabees ii, 1 to 8. 
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directly from God, but through the medium of beings he 
calls “ angels.”’ Malachi seems to feel that the creative 
period of the old prophetic movement is passing away, and 
hopes for a new Elijah to inaugurate a new prophetic move- 
ment. The acceptance of ‘P.’ and the beginning of a 
“‘ Bible”? would make people say: ‘“‘ Now that we are 
fulfilling the Law, what further need have we of prophets ? 
The prophets tried to prevent our fathers from breaking 
the law. Our fathers broke the law and were punished for 
it. But we have repented. We have bound ourselves to 
keep the law. We have our five holy books which Moses 
wrote at the dictation of God. What more do we want? 
If a man says he has got a message from God, it must either 
be in the Law so that his prophesying is unnecessary, or 
else contrary to the law so that his prophesying is heretical 
and we had better stone him.’’ For over four centuries no 
one came forward openly and boldly, as Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel had done, and said to his people: 
“Thus saith Yahweh.” Old prophecies were edited, 
expanded and re-edited. The work of anonymous writers 
was added to them. Books were written by authors of 
prophetic views of whom nothing is known. But for over 
four centuries no one comes forward, as Amos and Jeremiah 
came forward, and declares that the Living God has given 
him a message in the light of which all existing views of 
law and orthodoxy must be tested, a message which is like 
an axe ready to cut down from the roots all institutions and 
doctrines which are not bearing fruit. 

By about 200 B.c., “‘ The Prophets ”’ were included in the 
Hebrew Bible, which thus began to have two parts: (1) 
The Law (TORA): (2) The Prophets (NABIYIM). “The 
Prophets’ are divided into (a) “The Former Prophets ’’? 
—Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings; (b) “ The Latter Pro- 
phets ’’—Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and ‘‘ The Twelve (ie., 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi). 

By degrees a third group of books was recognised as 
belonging to the Hebrew Scriptures. ‘This group is called 


tPartly due to Persian influence. 2See Note at end of Chapter. 
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“The Writings” (KETHUBIM), ‘“ Hagiographa,”’ or 
** Psalms ”’ from the most influential book in it.t It con- 
sists of those books in our English Old Testament which 
do not form part of “ The Law” nor of “‘ The Prophets ”’ 
in the Hebrew Bible.2 Much of the material of which 
this third group is composed, was in existence by 200 B.C. ; 
and most of the remainder was written soon after that 
date. Quotations from all the books of “ The Writings ” 
except Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon and Esther, occur in 
the New Testament. It is known from Jewish sources 
that considerable controversy occurred among Jewish 
Rabbis as to these three books. It was not till some time 
after the fall of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) that all the Rabbis 
agreed that these three books belonged to the “‘ Writings.” 

But “ The Prophets” and “ The Writings’’ were not 
put on the level of “ The Law.” The Rabbis held that the 
Law was unique. One of the tests used in deciding whether 
a book really belonged to “‘ The Writings” was: “Is its 
teaching in accordance with ‘The Law’? ” 


NOTE ON “THE FORMER PROPHETS.” 


The bulk of the material of which Joshua, Judges, Samuel and 
the earlier part of Kings is composed, was collected by editors of 
the ‘J ” group in Judah and of the ‘‘ EH” group in Northern Israel . 
(Ephraim). This material is really the continuation of the “‘ J ” and 
“EH ”’ records found in the Pentateuch. But it was re-edited during 
the exile by editors dominated by the ideals of the book of Deutero- 
nomy and consequently called the ‘“‘D’”’ group of editors. These 
editors looked on the Book of Deuteronomy, not as a revision of the 
old Mosaic law in the light of the teaching of the prophets, but as a 
code actually accepted by Israel on the plains of Moab in the days 
of Moses. This erroneous view of history sometimes led the editors 
to harsh judgments. The failure of all the kings of Northern Israel 
to obey a code which was not in existence in their days, is described _ 
as ‘‘ doing evil in the sight of Yahweh.” 


tSee Luke xxiv, 44, where the three divisions of the Hebrew 
Bible are referred to. 

2The contents of the Hebrew Bible and of the English Old Testa- 
ment are the same. But the arrangement is different; e.g., Daniel 
is not among “‘ the Prophets ”’ in the Hebrew Bible. Chronicles is 
the last book in “ The Writings”? in the Hebrew Bible. Heénce 
from ‘‘ Abel to Zachariah ’” (Matthew xxiii, 35) does not refer to 


CHAPTER XV 


JEW MEETS GREEK 


Alexander’s conquests. Spread of Greek civilisation and 
philosophy. Jewsin Alexandria. The Septuagint (UXX). 
Hebrew thought. 


N 331 B.c., Alexander the Great, King of Macedon, 
overthrew the Persian empire. Alexander was not only 
one of the greatest military commanders in history, but 

he was also an enthusiastic admirer of everything Greek. 
His tutor had been Aristotle, one of the greatest thinkers 
in history. Aristotle had himself been the pupil of Plato, 
and Plato had been the pupil of Socrates. 

Alexander determined to carry Greek culture and educa- 
tion over the East. He ruled from Greece to the Indus. 
At various places in his dominions he built Greek cities, to 
be centres of Greek culture and influence. The most 
famous of these was Alexandria in Egypt, which he called 
after his own name. At his death his empire broke up. 
But the Greek influence went on. MHalf-Greek, half-Eastern, 
kingdoms arose on the breaking up of his empire. For 
instance, a Greek dynasty ruled at Antioch, in Syria, and 
another, that of the Ptolemies, in Egypt. For the first 
century after the death of Alexander, Judah was usually 
under the Greek kings of Egypt. ‘These kings were favour- 
able tothe Jews. A large Jewish colony arose at Alexandria 
in Egypt. And there, about 250 B.c., was begun a transla- 
tion of the Jewish scriptures into Greek. ‘This translation 
chronological sequence but to the arrangement of the books. See 
m Chronicles xxiv, 20 to 22. Compare the phrase, ‘‘ From Genesis 
to Revelation.”’ Note that what we call historical books are in 
the Hebrew Bible called ‘‘ The Former Prophets.’ Evidently they 


were regarded less as history than as prophetical commentary on 
history. 
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is called the Septuagint (IX X), owing to the legend that 
seventy scribes were employed to translate the Law. It 
seems that the Law alone was translated about 250 B.c., 
and that the other books, some of which were not written 
at that date, were translated at different dates afterwards. 
This translation of the scriptures was of immense impor- 
tance. Alexander’s conquests had carried the Greek lan- 
guage over the East. It soon became a language known to 
all educated men in the countries where Greek influence 
had spread. ‘The Jewish scriptures were thus made acces- 
sible to the heathen. The Septuagint helped to publish 
the true religion to the nations—the task of the Servant 
of Yahweh. Further, the Hebrew language was at this 
time ceasing to be a language of ordinary speech. Even in 
Judah it was being ousted by the kindred language of 
Aramaic. Hebrew still remained, as it does among the 
Jews to this day, the sacred language; and it is only a 
very small part of the Old Testament—part of Daniel and 
Ezra and a solitary sentence in the book of Jeremiah— 
which appears in Aramaic in the Hebrew Bible. But owing 
to the decline of Hebrew as a language of ordinary speech, 
many Jews began to read their scriptures in Greek. 
Alexander’s conquests brought the Jews into contact 
with the Greeks. The Greeks are perhaps the most intellec- — 
tual people in the history of the world. At about the time 
that Jew met Greek, Greek thought was at its highest level. 
At the time of Nehemiah Athens had been at the height of 
her fame. Between 500 and 400 B.c., Athens had produced | 
sculptors like Phidias, historians like Thucydides, drama- 
tists like Euripides,* who have never been surpassed to this 
day. Socrates was put to death in gor B.c. Plato, his 
pupil, and Aristotle, the pupil of Plato, brought intellects 
which have likewise never been surpassed to this day, to 
bear on the problems of the universe. All philosophy goes 
back to them. Modern philosophers find it difficult or 
impossible to think of any theory of the universe which has 
not already been thought of by the Greeks. Political 


1A play of Euripides was acted in London in 1919. 
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science goes back to the Greeks. Plato’s “ Republic”’ is 
studied in the London School of Economics to-day. 

Contact with Greek thought must have made many Jews 
feel that their own religion of authority was narrow and out 
of date. And to the broad-minded and tolerant Greek 
there was something repulsive in the narrow, intolerant, 
dogmatic religion of the Jews. The educated Greek looked 
upon all religions as equally true. The idols worshipped 
by the populace were to him symbols and signs of the One 
mysterious Power behind or in the universe, or symbols 
and signs of the principle or principles on which the universe 
worked. What matter then, whether the God the populace 
worshipped were called Zeus, or Baal, or Yahweh? ‘To the 
Greek philosopher Zeus, Baal, and Yahweh were all sym- 
bols, signs of the Unity behind or in the universe. How 
then could a nation, of no political importance, narrow- 
minded and far less cultured than the Greeks, have the 
impudence to assert that Zeus and Baal were abominations 
and that Yahweh was the Only God ? 

The conflict which is still going on, between Greek thought 
and Hebrew thought had begun. Yettothe casual observer 
it must have been difficult to see what the conflict was about. 
Most Greek thinkers agreed with the Jews that there was 
One Power behind the universe. Why then quarrel about 
names ? 

In reality the ways by which Greek thought and Hebrew 
thought had reached the conception of One Power behind 
the universe, were fundamentally different, and their con- 
ceptions of the One Power behind the universe were fun- 
damentally different. 

Psychologists analyse man’s psychical nature and view it 
under three aspects. Without using scientific terms we 


tFor anyone who has not read Greek history or literature it may 
be useful to give a few words which are purely Greek. Logic, 
philosophy, history, geometry, astronomy, theology, geography, 
alphabet, school, mathematics, politics, drama, democracy (Athens 
was in the middle of the fifth century B.c., a most perfect democracy 
in so far as the possession of equal rights by all cztizens can be said 
to constitute a democracy. But it must not be forgotten that 
over half the population of Athens were slaves without any rights). 
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may say that there is (1) The intellectual side of man’s 
nature—the “‘ brain power ”’ side of him by which he thinks 
things out. (2) The will by which he responds, or does not 
respond, to the demands conveyed to him by his conscience. 
(3) The “ heart ’’ side of man, by which he loves and hates— 
not things or theories—but people. 

Corresponding to the above three aspects of man’s nature, 
most men have convictions (1) That the intellect cannot 
rest in a contradiction. That there are inescapable laws 
in accordance with which sane men must think. That no 
amount of thinking, for instance, can cause two and two to 
make five. (2) That a healthy conscience cannot rest in a 
contradiction of the morallaw. ‘That there is an inescap- 
able moral law in accordance with which sane men are 
bound to act. That no amount of thinking can make 
Wrong into Right. (3) That people are more important 
than things or theories. 3 

Now unless conviction (1) be accepted, no argument is 
possible. But convictions (2) and (3), though not escapable 
as convictions, are escapable in practice. And escaping 
from them in practice tends to weaken the force with which 
they impress themselves on the mind. Further, the mind 
cannot grasp either the moral law or living personalities 
with the same ease as it can grasp the problems of “‘ pure 
thought,’ such, for instance, as the problem—* What is 
two plus two? ”’ 

The moral law cannot be reduced to a code. It does not 
exist complete in any one man’s mind. It does not exist » 
complete in any generation’s mind. ‘The present genera- 
tion will not tolerate such evils as child labour in mines; 
a hundred years ago people took them quite quietly. Is it 
not probable that a hundred years hence people will refuse 
to tolerate many evils which scarcely move us to-day? 
The mind then always finds the moral law a disturbing, an 
incalculable, element which tends to upset the problems of 
pure thought. But men who have been gripped by the 
remorseless demands of the moral law have an obstinate 
conviction that the moral law is no mere “‘ will-o’-the-wisp ”’ 
which exists nowhere. ‘The ideal from which they cannot 
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escape, exists. If not in man’s mind, in whose mind? 

Nor can the intellect grasp living personalities. We can 
draw up statistics about human nature and find that, in 
many respects, human nature is the same all the world over. 
Yet men are not exactly alike. It is easy to classify men 
into groups according to what we think they are like. But 
they have an obstinate habit of breaking our preconceived 
moulds. Does not the personal touch make all the difference 
in a home, a battalion, a football eleven, or a business ? 
Personality has a disturbing effect on the problems of 
*“ pure thought.” 

Many thinkers resent the intrusion of the disturbing 
elements of the moral law and personality into the problems 
of the universe. Such thinkers solve the problem of the 
universe, more or less to their own satisfaction, without a 
Living God. 

History shows that at a certain stage in development 
thinking men become unable to rest in polytheism, to 
believe that there are many different gods behind the uni- 
verse. Intellectual Polytheism goes sooner or later. But 
what is put in its place? This depends on the arguments 
by which Intellectual Polytheism has been overthrown. 
“ Pure thought ”’ always has something to do with the over- 
throw of Polytheism. ‘The vital question is: “‘ Have the 
sense of the Moral Law and the sense of Personality co- 
operated ?”’ Is the Moral Law regarded as equally ines- 
capable as, or less inescapable than, the law of thought 
which prevents two plus two from making five? Is the 
conviction that people are more important than things or 
theories, regarded as equally inescapable as, or less inesca- 
pable than, the law of thought which prevents two plus 
two from making five? If the moral law and the sense of 
personality are regarded as less important than the laws of 
mathematics, the gods of Polytheism are replaced by One 
impersonal Principle or scheme of things behind or in the 
universe—an “It” or a Problem rather than a “ He.” 
This has notably been the case in the history of Hindu 
thought. If the moral law and sense of personality are 
regarded as equally important as the laws of thought, 
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instead of the gods of Polytheism man comes to believe in 
One Living God behind the universe, who is at least personal, 
a “He” rather than an “It.” This was the case in the 
history of the prophets of Israel. And it is only in the 
religion of the prophets of Israel that the moral law and the 
sense of personality were consistently and by successive 
generations held to be as inescapable as the laws of mathe- 
matics. Hence the only decidedly monotheistic world 
teligions—Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism—all 
sprang from the Old Testament religion.* 

In general Greek thought had a feeble sense of personality 
in God.? The power behind the universe was looked on as 
an “It” or as a Problem rather than as a “He.” It was 
mainly through “‘ pure thought ”’ that thinking Greeks had 
passed the stage of intellectual polytheism. And history 
shows that when an impersonal view of the power behind 
the universe is held by thinking men, practical polytheism _ 
continues. If personality is less important than “ pure 
thought,’ why should not the masses, who are incapable 
of advanced “ pure thought,’’ amuse themselves and be 
kept in a good temper by the worship of many gods? ‘The 
broad-minded philosopher can recognise all these gods as 
symbols of the One “IT ”’ or of the Mark of Interrogation 
behind or in the universe. AnIT or a? cannot be a jealous 
God. 

The movement which made intellectual polytheism im- 
possible among the Greeks, began with the nature philoso- 
phers of Asia Minor. This movement overthrew intellec- 
tual polytheism but it never overthrew practical poly- 
theism. But the movement which overthrew both prac- 

tZoroastrianism can hardly be called a world religion. 

2Socrates and Plato had some splendid thoughts of God. So too. 
have many other Greek writers. But in so far as such thoughts 
of God suggest personality in God, they seem to have arisen from 
the writer’s sense of the remorseless demands of the moral law or 
from his interest in people. Thus Socrates is impressed with the 
conviction that God, or the god, has sent him to teach his fellow- 
citizens that justice, goodness, courage, etc., are not matters of 
individual taste, but ideals unchangeable, inescapable, universally 
binding on allmen. Compare the ‘‘Meditations of Marcus Aurelius,”” 
—Emperor, Soldier and Stoic philosopher. 
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tical and intellectual polytheism among the Jews, began 
with the prophets. And among the Jews practical poly- 
theism was overthrown before intellectual polytheism. 
Israel was monolatrous before it was monotheist. The 
Greek began with “ pure thought.” The Jew began with 
religious experience. When Deutero-Isaiah declares that 
there is only One God, he does not base his assertion on the 
feeling that behind the numerous gods worshipped by the 
numerous nations there must be a unity, that all religions 
are aiming at the same God. On the contrary, he is highly 
intolerant towards the gods of the heathen and declares that 
Yahweh, the God of his fathers, the God to whom he prays 
as his fathers have prayed, the God whom he knows per- 
sonally, is the Only God in Heaven and Earth. ‘The pro- 
phets did not arrive at God by thinking Him out. They 
found Him by personal experience—or rather they were less 
gtipped by the sense that they had found Him than by the 
sense that He had found them. 

If the prophets are right and their view of God is right, 
it is obvious that God cannot be discovered by “ pure 
thought.”’ If we want to know what two plus two makes, 
*“‘ pure thought ”’ is-the only way we have of finding out. 
And the “ purer ”’ the thought we apply to the problem, the 
less we are influenced by personal considerations in ap- 
proaching it, the more likely is our answer to come out 
correctly. But we do not get to know our friends by 
treating them like problems in arithmetic. Friendship 
requires something more than “ pure thought.’’ Further, 
friendship is a “ double-barrelled’’ business. “‘ A” and 
“B” cannot be friends unless both (1) “ A” reveals him- 
self to ‘‘ B”’ and also (2) “‘ B”’ reveals himself to “‘ A.” If 
the prophets are right in their view of God, man’s know- 
ledge of God cannot depend on man only; it must also 
depend on God. 

All monotheistic religions are open to the charge of in- 
tolerance. In the history of them all persecution has at 
times been employed as a means of propagating the faith. 
In only one of them is the employment of physical force to 
propagate religious truth forbidden by the founder, and 
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that founder has, as a matter of simple history, brought to 
the earth not peace but a sword.. For his religion is the 
most uncompromising of all religions. 

Indeed a religion can only remain monotheistic by re- 
maining intolerant. To men who believe that God is really 
alive and that He is their creator, to worship a creature is 
not simply a mistake but a sign of moral obliquity. They 
who love God must hate the thing that is evil. 

But when God is regarded as an “It” rather than a 
*“* He ’’—as the ‘‘ One ” which manifests itself in “ the All,” 
to worship idols or great men cannot be an insult to the 
“Tt.” For the “It” is manifested in them no less than 
elsewhere. In fact, owing to their inescapable moral sense, 
men feel, however illogically, that the “ It ’’ must somehow 
be more perfectly manifested in great and good men than 
elsewhere. ‘Thus the founder of a pantheistic’ religion is 
usually worshipped as an incarnation of the one “It” 
which is manifested in the “ All.’ For if the “‘ It ” is mani- 
fested anywhere, it must be manifested in the founder of 
the religion. 7 

The history of Buddhism is remarkable. The Indian 
Gotama, the Buddha,? was a contemporary of Deutero- 
Isaiah. He was an agnostic, quite uninterested in God. 
The whole object to which he devoted his life with a self- 
sacrifice comparable to that of Socrates or St. Paul, was to 
teach men how to save themselves from the horrors of the 
endless chain of rebirths (transmigration of souls) which 
was, and is, the presupposition of Indian thought. Release 
was to come through the extinction of “‘ desire,” ‘‘ thirst,” 
or “ craving ’’ for pleasure, existence or prosperity. It was 
this “craving”? which bound conscious beings to the re- 
morseless wheel of endless rebirths. Extinguish the 
“ craving ’’ for existence and there will be no more rebirths 
—only Nirvana, “ going out” as of a flame. With this 
salvation or release no God had anything to do. “ Look 
not for refuge to anyone beside yourselves ’—said Buddha 
to his followers not long before his death. 


tPan = everything. Theos = God. 
2Buddha = “ enlightened one.” 
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But “man is a worshipping animal.’’ Before long the 
need for the Something or Someone, in which or in whom 
Buddha had not been interested, asserted itself. Indian 
thought was Pantheistic. The Supreme was regarded not 
as a ““ He”’ but as an “It.” So the Buddha who had not 
been interested in God, was regarded as divine—as an in- 
catnation of the Supreme with whose existence or non- 
existence his philosophy had not been concerned ! 

But lack of interest in the personality of God involves 
lack of interest in the personality of men. ‘To-day not only 
is the figure of Gotama surrounded by a mass of legends and 
myths, but there are Buddhas many and lords many. In 
Japanese Buddhism, Amida, an imaginary Buddha who 
never existed, is a greater figure than Gotama. 

Thus Gotama who had not been interested in God, was 
regarded as an incarnation of the Supreme. But Moses and 
Mohammed were far too sure of the living God and passed 
on their message far too loyally to allow their followers any 
excuse for confusing them with God. To Judaism and 
Mohammedanism? the very thought of God becoming 
incarnate is blasphemous nonsense. ‘‘ Mussulmans,”’ said 
Abu Bekr, on the death of Mohammed, “if you adored 
Mohammed, know that Mohammed is dead; if it is God 
that you adore, know that He liveth. He never dies. 
Forget not this verse of the Koran—* Mohammed is only a 
man charged with a mission; before him there have been 
men who received the heavenly mission and died ’—nor 
this verse— Thou too, Mohammed, shall die as others have 
died before thee.’ ’’3 

Thus when the Supreme is regarded as an “It,” the 
founder of a religion is usually regarded as an incarnation 


tSee the beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, for some of these myths and legends. Western scholars, 
by acquiring the Pali language, have recently made the real history 
of Gotama and the beginnings of Buddhism accessible. 

2The “extravagant sects’”’ of Mohammedanism—e.g., the Babis 
and Bahais of modern times—have been influenced both by Christian 
and by pantheistic thought. 

3See ISLAM, by Syed Ameer Ali, in Serif’s ‘‘ Religions Ancient 
and Modern.” ([Constable.] 
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of the “It.”’ But when the Living God is regarded as the 
creator, the very thought of an incarnation is hardly 
thinkable. | 

It was therefore a new thing—without parallel in the 
history of religion—when a body of monotheist Jews, 
without abandoning their monotheistic scriptures or ceasing 
to repeat their confession of faith—‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord is Our God, the Lord is one,”’ etc.—began to “ bracket 
with God’! a man with whom some of them had played 
games and learned lessons in boyhood, whom some of them 
had seen working as a carpenter, whom some of them had 
seen executed on the gallows of the period as a criminal. 


CHAPTER XVI 
JEW, GREEK AND ROMAN 


Antiochus Epiphanes tries to stamp out the Jewish religion. 
The martyrs. The Maccabean revolt. The purification of 
the Temple. Jewish religion tolerated. Chasidim with- 
draw from the war. Maccabees continue to fight for inde- 
pence. They win it and found a dynasty. They conquer 
Samaria and Idumea (Edom), forcibly converting the 
Edomites to Judaism. They conquer Galilee. Will the 
Jews fight their way to world dominion ? Butthe Pharisees . 
(successors of the Chasidim) hold that God will set up the 
kingdom, not by force of arms, but through keeping of the 
law by Israel. Dissensions lead to the calling in of Rome. 
Herod, the Edomite, made king under Roman suzerainty. 


N 108 B.c., Judah passed from the control of the Greek 
kings of Egypt into the control of the Greek kings of 
Syria, who ruled at Antioch. By this date Greek in- 

fluence had deeply affected many of the Jews. Many looked 
upon their own religion as narrow and incredible when 
examined by Greek sceptics who wanted to know the 


tSee, e.g., the early chapters of ‘‘ Acts.” 
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reason for everything. ‘There was a pro-Greek party among 
the Jews, which wished to give up the Jewish Law and 
religion and to adopt Greek customs and culture. Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, who was king of Syria from 175 to 164 
B.c., determined to give active help to the pro-Greek party 
and to stamp out the Jewish religion altogether. 

In 168 B.c., Antiochus profaned the Temple at Jerusalem 
and turned it into a heathen Temple. He built in it a 
heathen altar—‘‘the abomination of desolation ’’*—and 
sacrificed swine—an unclean animal to the Jews—on it. 
He endeavoured to destroy all copies of the Scriptures. He 
forbad Jewish sacrifices, circumcision of children and ob- 
servance of the sabbath, under pain of death. He ordered 
the Jews to sacrifice to heathen gods or to eat swine’s flesh as 
a proof of apostasy from the religion of their fathers. But 
he met with unexpected resistance. Though there was a 
strong pro-Greek party among the Jews, there were men, 
women and children, who were ready to face torture and 
death rather than to be false to the religion of their fathers, 
For instance, Eleazar the Scribe was a man of ninety years 
of age. He was ordered to eat swine’s flesh. The old man 
had friends among: the pro-Greek party. ‘They offered to 
certify “clean’’ meat to be swine’s flesh and to arrange 
that Eleazar should eat it instead of swine’s flesh. But 
Hleazar declares that he is too old a man to dissemble and 
thereby to encourage young men to apostatize. He might 
thus escape for a while the punishment of men, but then he 
would fear the punishment of God. He fears God too much 
to fear anything else. He refuses any compromise and is 
scourged to death.? 

A mother and her seven sons are required to apostatize. 
They refuse. The sons are tortured to death in the presence 
of their mother. She encourages them to endure. Last 
of all she is herself tortured to death. 

Such was the spirit of the Jewish martyrs. They “ were 
tortured not accepting their deliverance; that they might 
obtain a better resurrection: and others had trial of mock- 


tDaniel xi, 31; xii, 11. 211 Maccabees vi, 18 to 31. 
311 Maccabees vii. 
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ings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprison- 
ment: they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, ... . 

In the midst of this persecution an unknown author wrote 
the Book of “ Daniel’ to encourage his fellow countrymen 
to endure in the faith that the “‘ Heavens do rule.” 

And before this book was written, a revolt had begun. 
A priest named Mattathias, being required to sacrifice on a 
heathen altar, kills first another Jew who is doing so, and 
afterwards the king’s officer who is superintending the proce- 
dure for enforcing apostasy. He then starts a rebellion 
against the King. Some Jews who have retired into the 
wilderness to escape the persecution, are pursued by the 
King’s troops. The troops come upon them on the sabbath. 
These Jews refuse to defend themselves on the sabbath and 
are massacred in cold blood. Mattathias and his friends 
thereupon decide that they will defend themselves if they 
are attacked on the Sabbath. They further adopt measures .- 
of counter-persecution. ‘“‘ They smote sinners in their 
anger, and lawless men in their wrath.” They begin to 
carry out forcible conversions to Judaism.?. 

Mattathias, who is an old man, soon dies. But his sons 
carry on his work. Judas Maccabeus is the first of these 
to take the lead. He is a magnificent commander; a 
leader of forlorn hopes whom we may compare to Robert 
Bruce. By some remarkable victories he recaptures the 
whole of Jerusalem except the citadel which is held by a 
Syrian garrison. Judas carries out the purification of the 
Temple (165 B.c.). This purification is afterwards com- 
memorated by the feast of the Dedication.3 Further fight- 
ing follows. All should read the account of the way in 
which Hleazar, the brother of Judas, was killed in action. 
Presently peace is made. ‘The Jews submit to the King of- 
Syria but are allowed religious freedom. ‘The Greek effort 
to stamp out the Jewish religion by persecution has failed.* 

A cleavage now became manifest in the ranks of those 
Jews who had been faithful to their religion. The party 
called the Chasidim,5 the forerunners of the Pharisees of 


tHebrews xi, 35ff. 21 Maccabees ii. 3John x, 22. 
41 Maccabees iii to vi. sHebrew “ kind,” “ pious.” 
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New Testament times, held that God’s purpose for Israel 
was that Israel should be a church. Religious freedom 
having been gained, they were not interested in fighting for 
political independence. ‘The other party held that God’s 
purpose for Israel was that Israel should be a strong 
kingdom. 

The latter party resumed the war and fought for political 
independence. Judas Maccabeus was killed in action in 
16r B.c. His surviving brothers carried on his work. In 
142 B.c., Simon, brother of Judas, captured the citadel of 
Jerusalem and forced the Syrians to acknowledge Jewish 
independence. ‘The Jews recognised Simon as “ great high 
priest and captain and leader ” “ for ever until there should 
arise a faithful prophet.’’* Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus, 
conquered Samaria and destroyed the Samaritan temple 
on Mount Gerizim. He also conquered Idumza and forced 
the Edomites to accept Judaism. Aristobulus 1 (105-104 
B.C.) assumed the title of King. He also conquered Galilee. 
Thus the dominions of the Maccabeean Kings? of the family 
of Mattathias were comparable in size to the dominions of 
David and Solomon. Many Jews must have had hopes 
that now at last the dreams of the prophets were going to be 
fulfilled. Were not the Jews, by the aid of the God of their 
fathers, to fight their way to world dominion? Would not 
Jerusalem yet give the law to all nations and impose it with 
the sword ? 

But the Maccabean kingdom collapsed through internal 
dissensions between the party who held these hopes of world 
dominion, and the Pharisees, the successors of the Chasidim, 
who held that God would not set up the kingdom through 
force of arms but through the keeping of the law by Israel. 
The Pharisees endured much persecution from Alexander 
Jannzus (king 104 to 78 B.c.). It is probable that parts of 
the book of “Enoch” were written at this time of 
persecution. 


tr Maccabees xiii, 42; xiv, 41. 
2This dynasty is called the Hasmonean dynasty. 


Note that the kings of this dynasty were both High Priests and 
Kings. 
F 
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Continued dissension led to the calling in of the Romans. 
Pompeius, the Roman general, took Jerusalem in 65 B.C. 
Presently there was a war between the Romans and Par- 
thians. ‘The Parthians made a member of the Maccabzean 
family king of the Jews. Butin36B.c., Herod, an Edomite, 
of the people who had been forcibly converted to Judaism 
by John Hyrcanus, took Jerusalem with the assistance of 
the Romans and became king. He ruled till 4 B.c., but was 
hardly independent. Herod’s dominions were for practical 
purposes part of the Roman Empire. His position was 
not unlike that of those native princes in India, who rule 
territories within the British Empire to-day. 7 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


No doctrine of the resurrection in the prophets nor even in 
book of Psalms. Yet the faith of a Psalm like the xxmI 
makes gradual formation of the doctrine inevitable. The 
Jews reached faith in the resurrection, not by reasoning 
it out, but by personal experience of God. 


O long as His power was considered to be confined to 
the land of Canaan, Yahweh could clearly not be ex- 
pected to do anything for His worshippers once they 

were dead. They then passed out of His jurisdiction as 
effectively, and more irretrievably, than by emigrating to 
foreign countries. He had no authority in Sheol, the 
gloomy place beneath the earth, to which all men descend 
and carry on a gloomy kind of half-existence as ghosts.* 
Ezekiel’s call showed that Yahweh was not confined to 
Canaan. The restoration after the exile showed that 
Yahweh could control all nations. The prophets left a doc- 
trine of monotheism. But so far were they from leaving 
tHebrew “‘ Rephaim ’—probably meaning “‘ powerless ones.” 
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a doctrine of personal resurrection that Ezekiel' and the 
unknown author of Isaiah xiv, 4 to 21, draw the same sort 
of picture of Sheol as their ancestors had drawn. ‘This 
picture of Sheol is similar to the picture of Hades in Greek 
writers. ‘The Jews evidently share the views of the heathen 
as regards what the life after death will be like. In Sheol 
mo moral distinctions exist. It is for good and bad alike. 
Vet social and family distinctions exist. A man when he 
dies is gathered to his fathers. But Yahweh has nothing 
to do with Sheol. In establishing the thought of the 
Almightiness of Yahweh the last enemy to be destroyed is 
death. It is true that both Ezekiel in xxxii, 17 to 32, and 
the unknown writer of Isaiah xiv, 4 to 21, draw their con- 
ventional pictures of Sheol in connection with the descent 
thither of a heathen tyrant. How much was meant for 
parable and how much for fact? ‘“‘ Punch” sometimes 
publishes cartoons containing the “ghost” of Shakes- 
peare. It would be precarious to argue from this that the 
editor of “‘ Punch’’ believes in ghosts. Yet it is clear that 
the prophets left no doctrine of the resurrection of indivi- 
duals. Did Jeremiah then believe that he would be for- 
gotten by God when he died? Did Ezekiel feel that there 
was no better future for the wife he loved, than the future 
which he depicts for the King of Egypt? Itis hard to think 
so. Yet whatever hopes individual prophets may have had 
of a life worth living beyond the grave, were based, not on 
any accepted doctrine, but on personal faith in God. 

The age of the Psalmists, the authors of the Jewish Hymn 
Book, succeeded the age of the Prophets.2 Many of the 
Psalmists followed the Prophets in the path of a real know- 
ledge of God. ‘The existence of the Psalms written by such 
Psalmists is a proof that the prophets had not failed. ‘To 
such writers sin is the chief evil. It is the pious, poor, and 
meek whom God exalts. But the Book of Psalms contains 
no clear doctrine of a resurrection of individuals. 


tHzekiel xxxii, 17 to 32. 
2This is true as a general statement. Some of the material of the 
Psalms, however, comes from a date before some of the prophets. 
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In the English “‘ Prayer Book ”’ and “‘ Authorised ” Ver- 
sions some of the Psalms have been made to suggest such a 
doctrine, sometimes by an impossible rendering of the 
otiginal Hebrew, sometimes by a rendering which suggests 
more than is contained in the original. In fact, these 
versions have dealt with the Psalms in a way similar to 
that in which successive Israelite editors dealt with the 
records and laws of their ancestors. These versions trans- 
late passages in the Psalms in such a way as to ascribe the 
theology of the translators to the Psalmists. Israelite 
editors—e.g., the ‘ D.’ school—altered the text of the old 
records and laws of their nation so as to ascribe the theology 
and morals they had themselves learned through the pro- 
phets, to their ancestors who lived before the days of the 
prophets. Such procedure has led to much confusion of 
thought. Yet, once understood, it is an impressive instance 
of the development of Revelation—“ first the blade, then. 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’ 

But though the Psalms do not present a doetiine of the 
Resurrection, and some of them distinctly accept the old- 
fashioned view of Sheol, yet the Book of Psalms makes a 
doctrine of Resurrection inevitable. Whatever may be the 
world-view of the writer of such a Psalm as the XXIII, XLII, 
or Lxxu, he feels that he is safe with God. God is never 
likely to forget him. Such a writer did not seek to prove 
the continued existence of the soul as Plato sought to do. 
Rather he knew the God of his fathers. He was convinced 
that the God of his fathers knew him and that the God of 
his fathers was the Only God. Could anything be too hard 
for such a God? ‘The shepherd, if only for his reputation’s 
sake, cannot forget one of the sheep. 

Thus when Alexander’s conquests brought the Greeks 
into contact with the Jews, the Jews had no doctrine of a 
resurrection of individuals. But the emergence of such a 
doctrine was inevitable and likely to be hastened by the 
challenge of Greek speculations regarding the other side 
of death. 

The first clear extant assertion of such a doctrine otcurs 
in Daniel xii, 2 to 3 (167 to 165 B.c.). But even here the 
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author does not seem to be speaking of a general resurrec- 
tion of all men. He seems to have in mind the Jewish 
martyrs and the Jewish apostates at the time of the persecu- 
tion organized by Antiochus Epiphanes. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BOOKS OF “DANIEL” AND “ ENOCH” 


Book of ‘‘ Daniel.’”’ ‘‘ The heavens do rule.’”’ By “one 
like unto a son of man” author means a “‘humane”’ as 
opposed to a “ beastly ’’ kingdom. Book of “‘ Enoch”? is 
a collection of several different writings by different authors. 
In section called ‘‘ the Similitudes’’ ‘‘ the son of man” 
is a title of the Hero-God Messiah. 


HE Book of Daniel was written between 167 and 165 
B.C.,7by an unknown author to encourage his fellow 
countrymen who were suffering for their religion, 

and to remind them that whatever Antiochus Epiphanes 
could do, would only be for a season. For behind all the 
forces of history is the Living God—* the Heavens do rule.’”2 
Babylon, Media, Persia, Greece have their day. But they 
are “‘ beastly ’’3 kingdoms. ‘They will yield to a super- 
natural kingdom,‘ the kingdom of “ the saints of the Most 


tPart of the Book as it stands in the Hebrew Bible is in Aramaic ; 
but the beginning and end are in Hebrew. It has been suggested 
that the book was written in Aramaic and that parts of it were 
subsequently translated into Hebrew so as to secure a position in 
the third section of the Scriptures, “‘ The Writings.”” Daniel (“‘ God 
is my judge ’’) is spoken of by Ezekiel in Ezekiel xiv, 14. He is 
here classed with Noah and Job as a model of righteousness. He 
is evidently not regarded by Ezekiel as a contemporary. It is un- 
known whether any of the story of ‘ Daniel” in the “ book of 
Daniel ’’ is based on actual history. In places ‘‘ Daniel’ seems, 
like ‘‘ Jonah,” to stand for Israel as a whole. 

2Daniel iv, 26. 3Daniel vii, 3. 4Daniel ii, 34 to 35. 
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High.”? This kingdom will differ from the former kingdoms 
as a civilized man differs from a brute “ beast.”’ It will be 
a humane kingdom, “ one like unto a son of man.’ It 
will never be destroyed. 

The detailed predictions of the author as to the turn 
events were about to take, were not fulfilled. But on a 
broad view his confidence was justified. 

Deuteronomy was compiled while the ante of Isaiah 
were being cruelly persecuted, in hope that the day would 
come when the provisions of the book could be put in force. 
Ezekiel drew up his programme for a restored Jerusalem, 
when there was no sign on the political horizon that she was 
likely to be restored. ‘The author of the New Testament 
*“ Revelation ”’ declared that the persecuted Church would 
conquer the Roman Empire. So the author of “ Daniel ”’ 
asserts that Judaism will overcome ali efforts to stamp it 
out. And he looks beyond the present world altogether. 
He asserts a resurrection, at any rate of martyrs and apos- 
tates. The martyrs he encourages by applying to them the 
language of the fourth “ Song of the Servant of Yahweh.” 
“They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever.’’3 

To the author of ‘‘ Daniel” “ one like unto a son of man”’ 
who comes with clouds to the Ancient of Days and receives 
an everlasting kingdom, is the humane kingdom of the 
saints as opposed to the “ beastly ”’ kingdoms of the world. 
But the figure of the Son of Man is used in a different sense 
by the author of the “ Similitudes ”’ or “* Parables of Enoch.” 
These “ Similitudes”’ form part (ie., chapters xxxvii to 
Ixxi) of the ‘‘ Book of Enoch.”” The “‘ Book of Enoch”’ is a 
collection of the work of several authors, written at different 
dates. The Similitudes were probably written between 
105 and 64 B.c. At this time early hopes of the Macca- 
beean dynasty had been disappointed. ‘The later rulers of 
this dynasty were oppressors. They persecuted the 
Pharisees and others who did not seek for the setting up of 

tDaniel vii, 21 to 22. 2Daniel vii, 13 to 14. 


3Daniel xii, 2 to 3; see Isaiah liii, 11, noting reading of Revised 
Margin. ‘‘ My righteous servant shall make many tighteous.”’ 
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a kingdom of God by force. The author of the Similitudes 
has no use for any human king. Isaiah perhaps felt a doubt 
as to the ability of a merely human king to live up to the 
ideal he had formed for the Perfect King. At one time he 
looked forward to the coming of a “‘ Son of David” :* at 
another time perhaps to that of a “ Hero-God.’’? And now 
it is six hundred years since Isaiah dreamed of a perfect 
king—six hundred years, and the likelihood of any Royal 
family producing one seems to be smaller than ever. ‘The 
world seems to the author of the Similitudes to have become 
wotse not better since the days of Isaiah. He sees no hope 
for it except in destruction, just as Jeremiah saw no hope 
for the old Yahweh religion except in destruction. The 
world cannot save itself. The kingdom of God will never 
grow up of itself like a seed sown in a garden. And if it 
could grow up like a seed, how would its establishment a 
century hence help those who are suffering on its behalf 
to-day. No; God must intervene miraculously. ‘There 
must be a sweeping away of the old world as in the days of 
Noah. ‘There must be a new heaven andanewearth. And 
this must be God’s work not man’s. God will work through 
His Messiah,3 the Elect One,+ the Righteous One,5 the Son 
of Man.® Vet this Messiah, this Son of Man, will be a 
“‘ Hero-God ”’ not a “ human king.”? The Son of Manisa 
supernatural, pre-existent being. This “‘ Hero-God ”’ sits 
on the throne of God. He possesses universal dominion. 
He is the revealer of all things. ‘To Him all judgment is 
committed. ‘There will be a new heaven and a new earth 
and then “ From henceforth there shall be nothing corrup- 
tible, For that Son of Man has appeared, And has seated 
Himself on the throne of His glory.’’7 


tIsaiah xi, I. 2Isaiah ix, 0. 3Enoch xviii, Io. 
4Hnoch xxxix, 6. Compare first ‘ reenan Song.” Isa. xlii, 1. 
SEnoch xxxviii, 3 

6Enoch xlvi. To the author of « Daniel ” “ One like unto a son of 
man’ stands for the “ kingdom of the saints.’”?” The author of the 
“‘ Similitudes ” retains the imagery of “Daniel”; but transfers 
the term ‘‘ The Son of Man ”’ from the superhuman kingdom to the 
superhuman King (cf. the ‘‘ Hero-God ”’ of Isaiah ix, 6). 

7Enoch Ixix, 29, cf. lxii, 5, etc. See ‘The Book of Enoch” 
(translated by Charles) S.P.CK. (38. 6d.). 


CHAPTER XIX 
APOCALYPTIC WRITINGS 


Apocalyptic Literature. Its pessimism. It is revolu- 
tionary. But God to carry out the revolution. It holds 
that God has predestined whole course of history. Hence 
hopes of finding out date of end of world. Varying views as 
to meaning of resurrection, of Sheol, of Gehenna. Why 
many Apocalypses were written under false names. 


HE books of ‘‘ Daniel”’ and “ Enoch ”’ and the New 
Testament “‘ Book of Revelation’ belong to a class 
of literature very popular among the Jews between 

200 B.c. and 200 A.D. ‘The Rabbis indeed looked upon this 
sort of literature with suspicion, and of all the Apocalyptic 
works produced in this period the book of “‘ Daniel’ is the 
only one which secured a place in the Hebrew Bible. But 
the popularity of Apocalyptic works is shown by the number 
of languages into which they were translated. 

The literary style of Apocalyptic is far different from the 
literary style of Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah or Deutero-Isaiah. 
But something like it occurs even among the prophets. 
Ezekiel’s weird descriptions, Zechariah’s angels, lead up to 
it. ‘There are apocalypses among the writings which make 
up the section of the Hebrew Bible called ‘‘ The Prophets,” 
e.g., Isaiah xxiv to xxvii (not by Isaiah). But the great 
period of Apocalyptic did not begin till about 200 B.c. 

Apocalyptic writers view the world in a way not unlike 
that in which Revolutionary Communists view the social 
order. They view it with complete pessimism. It is all 
wrong. It can never “grow” right. It can never “ be- 
come ’’ better. The only hope lies in Revolution. Let the 
whole thing be broken and start afresh! But who is to 
break it? The apocalyptist is quite certain that the 
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breaking of it cannot be done by any human agency. Only 
God can break it. And God will break it. Nay—and here 
the apocalyptist reminds us of a very different kind of 
person from the revolutionary communist—God has settled 
the exact date on which He is going to break it. For God 
has predestined the whole course of history. Nothing 
can possibly alter it. God knows when the end of the world 
will be. And God has caused certain men—“ apocalyp- 
tists,’ “ revealers ’’— to write books whereby those who 
take the trouble! may be able to foretell the end of the 
world. Have earlier writings apparently stated the date, 
and the world failed to come to an end on the date men- 
tioned? Ah, but the former writings were misread. Let 
us pray for help to read them more accurately. 

The pessimism of the apocalyptists with regard to the 
present world was due both to the long delays and dis- 
appointments which the nation had suffered since the days 
of the prophets, and also to the growing sense of the impor- 
tance of the individual, the growing confidence in the resur- 
rection of the just. For after all, how can any kingdom 
that may be established on this earth really satisfy all man’s 
aspirations? Is not man’s soul too big a thing for this world 
altogether? The feeling that man is too big to be satis- 
fied in this world, combined with the memory of the pro- 
phets’ hopes of a kingdom of God on earth, led in certain 
Apocalyptic works (e.g., the “ Book of Revelation ’’) to the 
idea of a Millennium. In this Millennium, or period of 
whatever length, the saints will rule the present world. 
After it there will be another conflict. Then will come the 
end, and the righteous will receive their final reward in a 
better world than this. 

The apocalyptists had a real philosophy of history such 
as no Greek hadeverhad. Totheapocalyptists history is no 
objectless cycle of golden, silver, bronze and iron ages. 
Behind history is the Living God. And the Living God has 
made the world with a purpose. And in this purpose every 
Israelite who serves God, has a part. Some apocalypses 
declare that there will be a bodily resurrection. There isa 

tDaniel ix, 2, cf. Mark xiii, 4 to 5. 
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far higher sense of the permanent value of human personality 
among the apocalyptists than among the Greek philosophers. 

The apocalyptists established among the Jews the 
thoughts of the Resurrection and of the Last Judgment. 
But there was no unanimity among the Jews in New ‘Testa- 
ment times as to the scope of the Resurrection. Was it 
for all Israel or for righteous Israelites only? Were righte- 
ous Gentiles included in it? There were various views on 
such points. Some Jews seem to have believed in the 
immortality of the soul but not in a resurrection. 

As the thought of a Resurrection became firmly estab- 
lished among the Jews, so the Jewish view of Sheol (Hades) 
naturally altered. But there was no unanimity among the 
Jews in New Testament times as regards the meaning of 
Sheol. Instead of being looked on as the final goal of all 
living, it might be looked on as an intermediate state 
between death and the Resurrection. In 11 Maccabees xil, 
38 to 45, we read of prayers being offered for the dead. 
Or some may have looked on Sheol as the preliminary or 
final abode of the wicked only, that is of those who were 
to have no part in the Resurrection. In this sense Sheol 
is equivalent to Gehenna. | 

Gehenna, or the valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem, had 
been the scene of child-sacrifice. ‘There children had been 
passed through the fire. In Isaiah lxvi, 23 to 24, a passage 
of unknown authorship, it becomes the place of punishment 
for apostate Jews, where the worm of corruption does not 
die and the fire is not quenched—a place to which the 
worshippers of Yahweh shall repair each Sabbath to gaze on 

tAs many Greeks did. ‘The real distinction between the “‘ Resur- 
rection of the Body ” and the “ Immortality of the Soul ”’ has often 
been obscured by the crude way in which the former doctrine has 
been stated—and held. But the Resurrection of the Body does 
not necessarily imply the re-animation of the identical atoms of 
matter of which it was composed at death! St. Paul speaks of a 
“spiritual body ”’ (I Cor. xv, 44). The real difference between St. 
Paul and the Greeks was this :—‘‘ Is it only the man’s intellect 
which survives death and is blended with the universal intellect ? 
Or does the whole personality of the man—his intellect, his will and 
his affections—survive death ? ” 

211 Kings xxiii, 1o—Jeremiah xix. 
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the carcases of the apostates. In “ Enoch ”’ it is the place 
of punishment of apostate Jews who suffer in the presence 
of the righteous.! 

There is a certain savagery in the Apocalyptic writings. 
The sufferings of the wicked are to be a splendid spectacle 
for the righteous. If Apocalyptic writings prepared the 
way for Christianity, they also prepared the way for the 
furious outburst of hatred against Rome, which led to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

The apocalyptic literature developed its own vocabulary 
and stock ideas. Many phrases in the Book of Revelation 
become intelligible if they are traced back to earlier 
apocalypses. 

In the apocalyptic writings the myth of the fallen angels3 
and the thought of Satanst and demons is developed to 
assist in the effort to solve the problem of Evil. 

The apocalyptists widen the gulf between God and Man by 
developing a doctrine of angels. Before 200 B.c., the 
growing sense of the transcendence, the creative power, of 
God had led to the introduction of mediators between God 
and man who were not required by Jeremiah or Deutero- 
Isaiah. ‘Thus Zechariah represents God’s message as coming 
to him through an angel.5 Gradually the name of Yahweh 
becomes too “sacred” for ordinary use. ‘‘ Daniel’ and 1 
Maccabees speak of “‘ Heaven”’ where Isaiah would have 
spoken of Yahweh.° By the apocalyptists angels are 
required as mediators between God and man.7 


tEHnoch xxvii, 2 to 3. 2Enoch lxii, 12. 
3Genesis vi, I to 6. 4Satan = adversary. 
sZechariah i, 13; ii, 3; iv, 1, 4 to 6. 
6Thus in New Testament we find that many roundabout ways 
of speaking of God have become rules of the language and are 
thus employed by Jesus as well as by His opponents: e.g., kingdom 
of Heaven; “‘ at the right hand of power (Mark xiv, 62); ‘‘ your 
names are written in heaven” (ie., ‘‘ with God”’); ‘‘ joy in the © 
presence of the angels of God’’ means ‘‘ joy in the presence of God,” 
i.e., ‘God will rejoice.”” (See DALMAN—“ The words of Jesus,”’ 
VIII, 5). 
7In the ‘‘ Wisdom Literature ”’ the problem is dealt with in another 
way which has proved more helpful than the apocalyptic way. The 
ptoblem before the ‘‘ Wisdom” writers is this. God is Holy, Trans- 
cendent, The Creator, above the world. Vet we feel that He deals 
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Many apocalypses were written under false names, pro- 
bably owing to the desire of the authors to obtain a hearing. 
As the Law became more and more firmly established as 
the foundation of the Religion, as the time grew longer since 
any one had dared to come forward like Isaiah and Jere- 
miah and declare publicly, “‘ Thus saith Yahweh ’’—as the 
group of prophetical writings, which constitutes the second 
division of the Hebrew Bible, became more and more 
definitely regarded as closed ; so it became more and more 
necessary for anyone who wished to give a new message to 
his fellow countrymen, to shelter himself under the name 
of some hero of antiquity. 


with us, we find Him at work in the world. How can He deal with 
men, be immanent in the world, work in the world, come down to the 
level of the world He has created ? ‘‘ Through His Wisdom.” says 
the author of Proverbs viii, 22, to ix, 6. To this author God’s 
“‘ Wisdom ”’ means God in action in the world. (Compare Ecclesias- 
ticus xxiv, I to 22, Wisdom vii, 22, to ix, 4.) ‘‘ Wisdom of God,” 
“Holy Spirit of God,’”’ ‘‘ Word of God ’”’ are phrases used by such 
writers to express their conviction that the transcendent God is 
immanent in the world, that the God Who is above the world is at 
work in the world, that their Creator is their Friend: 


CHAPTER XX 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Greco-Roman civilisation can bear comparison with 
modern. But it was hard-hearted. A universal religion 
in Roman Empire; for everyone could believe everyone 
else’s religion without losing faith in his own. Jews the 
only dissenters and allowed to dissent. More Jews outside 
Palestine than in it. Jews a missionary nation. 


T the beginning of the Christian era the Roman Empire 
extended all round the coasts of the Mediterranean.* 
Rome ruled from Spain to Syria, from the Alps to 

the Sahara. The Romans had conquered Greece, but had 
absorbed Greek culture. The civilization of the Empire 
was thus a Greco-Roman civilization. Greek culture was 
sustained by Roman government and discipline. In the 
Eastern parts of the Empire Greek remained the language 
of educated men. In nearly all parts of this great Empire 
peace and good order prevailed. The Jews alone hated 
Roman rule. So firmly established were law and order 
that the bulk of the legions were stationed on the frontiers. 
The civil power did not often have to call in the military. 
The state of civilization of parts of the Roman Empire, 
such as Asia Minor and Africa, compares most favourably 
with their state of civilization to-day. Ljiterature was 
flourishing. Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Livy were all 
writing between 100 B.c., and the beginning of the Christian 

tFor anyone who has not read any Roman history or literature, 
it may be useful to give a few Latin words and titles : Ceesar (Kaiser), 
Emperor, Legal, Senate, Republic, Consul, Dictator, Province, 
Tribune, Order, Discipline, Magistrate, Minister. 

To understand many words in our own language some knowledge 
of Latin is desirable. French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Rou- 


manian are among the Romance languages (i.e., languages derived 
from Latin). 
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‘ 


Era. These writers write in a far more ‘‘ modern” way 
than do the writers of the Middle Ages. But this high 
civilization was a hard-hearted one. It has been estimated 
that half the population of the Roman Empire were slaves 
—slaves without civil or political rights. Gladiatorial 
shows were as popular as cup-tie finals are to-day. A 
common form of the gallows was the Cross.2. If parents did 
not want to bring up their children, they took them into the 
country and left them out to die. This was a common 
practice in the flourishing days of the Roman Empire. 

In this great empire there existed something very like a 
universal religion. Wherever a man might travel, he found 
gods worshipped that were similar to the gods he worshipped 
at home. Baal was only another name for Zeus. And 
Zeus and Jupiter were the same. Everybody could believe 
everybody else’s religion without ceasing to believe his 
own. ‘To the philosopher Baal, Jupiter or Zeus were alike 
symbols or signs of the one mysterious power behind nature 
ot of the riddle of the universe. ‘This union of religions was 


tBetween 400 A.D. and 500 A.D., the Roman Empire in Western 
Europe broke up under the incursions of the Teutons (Goths, Franks, | 
Lombards, Angles, Saxons, etc.). The Roman Empire was by 
this time nominally Christian. The church was one of the few. 
things the fierce, uncivilized, ancestors of modern Europe left stand- 
ing. ‘Thanks to the missionaries, some of these Teutonic tribes had 
received Christianity before they broke into, and broke up, the 
Empire. Their Christianity may have been of an elementary kind 
(compare that of some of the races who are receiving the gospel 
while in a primitive state of civilization at the present day); but 
except in Britain they respected the Church. In smashing up the 
rest of the Roman civilization they spared the Church. And the 
Church, by missionaries, and by monasteries established as islands 
of peace and culture in the midst of destruction, gradually tamed ~ 
them and built up a new civilization. But this civilization was at 
first far inferior in intellectual power to the old civilization. Many 
kings could not read or write. There was constant war and con- 
fusion in countries which had once enjoyed the peace and good 
order of the Roman Empire. What is called the Renaissance, or 
Re-birth of Learning, (fifteenth century, A.D.) was largely due to 
renewed interest in the fragments of the old Greek and Roman 
literature which had been preserved, largely in the monasteries. 

2Not in the case of Roman citizens who, if they were executed, 
were spared this torture and disgrace. 
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supported by, and was itself a support to, the Empire. For 
if all idols were alike symbols of the one great Power, what 
could be a more manifest exhibition of that Power in action 
than the Empire itself? There had never been anything 
like it before. ‘There has never been anything like it since. 
The Roman Empire was the wonder of the world—the most 
magnificent expression of the power of the Power behind 
the universe. The Empire itself became the chief God. 
The Emperor was the sign or symbol of its power. ‘Temples 
were built to him even in his life-time. To burn incense 
to his genius or “‘ Luck’ was a convenient way of showing 
one’s loyalty. People were entitled to their own opinions. 
Nobody minded what anybody else thought as long as he 
showed proper respect to the Empire. To serve this 
Empire that secured peace and prosperity to all within its 
borders, was a fine object for a man to devote his life to. 
And many fine men did devote their lives to the service of 
the Empire. Such men felt that to refuse to burn incense 
to the genius of the Emperor was both an insult to the 
religion of the Empire and a wilful defiance of its authority 
—a sort of sacrilege and treason combined. 

From this universal religion the Jews alone dissented— 
and were allowed to dissent. The Romans had too much 
setise to repeat the experiment of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Further, the Jews were a nation. And the splendid esprit 
de corps that made the Roman army what it was, the feeling 
of respect for their ancestors and pride in what their an- 
cestors had accomplished, thoroughly approved of a nation 
being loyal to the religion of its ancestors. Moreover, there 
were Jews all over the Empire. Measures against their 
religion would have provoked riots in all the chief cities 
of the Empire. So the Jews were not only tolerated but 
allowed numerous concessions with regard to the sabbath 
day and the like. 


IThe Jews were tolerated as a nation. Therefore, so long as 
Christians were regarded as a Jewish sect, they were tolerated also. 
It was only when it recognized that the Church was not a national 
but a world-wide society, that the Government tried to stamp out 
the Church—not for its opinions, in which the Government was not 
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Now there were more Jews of the Diaspora (Dispersion) 
than there were Jews living in Palestine. The Scriptures 
had been translated into Greek, the language of educated 
men. The Jews were a missionary nation. Ijke the 
* Servant of Yahweh ”’ they were publishing the religion of 
Yahweh to the nations. They had synagogues in most of 
the big cities. Wherever there were Jews, there were wit- 
nesses to the Living God. Few Gentiles became full Jews. 
But many became half-Jews or ‘“‘ God fearers ”’ ;* i.e., they 
accepted Jewish monotheism and morals without accepting 
all the ceremonial law. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE WORLD-VIEW OF FIRST CENTURY A.D. 


HAT was the world-view—the mental picture of 
the universe—of this age in which. Roman, Greek 
and Jew had met? How does the world-view of 

the age affect our understanding of the teaching of the men 
of the age? 

In considering these questions we must guard against 
three dangers: (1) The danger of underestimating the 
intellectual power of the Greco-Roman world. (2) The 
danger of imagining that men who held that the sun went 
round the earth, ever formed the same kind of mental pic- 
ture of the universe as a whole as we form, or always ex- 
pressed themselves in the same kind of language as that in 
which we express ourselves. (3) The danger of forgetting 
that all the people alive at a given date, did not necessarily 
hold the same views, and that they were certainly not all 
of the same intellectual power. 
in the least interested, but for its organized defiance of the Govern- 
ment in deliberately refusing to comply with religious observances, 


which were the outward and visible signs of loyalty to the Empire. 
tTSee Acts x, 2; xii, 16, etc. 
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In intellectual power the Greco-Roman age can be 
favourably compared with our own. We must never forget 
that behind the uncultured first half of the Middle Ages 
lies the high Greeco-Roman civilization. ‘This civilization 
was overthrown in Western Europe between 400 and 600 
A.D. But the Renaissance of the fifteenth century was 
largely due to the recovery of the remains of the old Greek 
and Roman literature. The position of “the classics” 
—Greek and Latin—in the English Public School education 
of to-day is an eloquent testimony to the intellectual power 
of Greco-Roman civilization. 

But the Greco-Roman world-view was very different 
from ours. ‘The earth was the centre of the universe. The 
sun went round it. Sun, moon and stars could be regarded 
as living beings. ‘The air was full, not of microbes, but of 
demons. Where we talk of a natural law, the Jews might 
have talked of an angel. An intermittent spring bubbles 
up because an angel troubles it.t Much of the argument 
of the author of “‘ Hebrews”’ becomes easier to follow, if 
in some of the passages where he speaks of angels, we think 
of forces of nature. 

Partly because it had been left to Jewish hopes of ‘“‘a 
good time coming”’ to create, and to Christianity to develop, 
a philosophy of history, historical science at the beginning 
of the Christian era was far behind Literature and Philo- 
sophy. ‘The Jews of that age knew far less of the history 
of the circumstances in which their religion arose, than we 
know to-day. Moses was regarded as the author of the 
Pentateuch, David of the Psalms in the Davidic collection. 
No distinction was drawn between the David of history 
as we may study him in Samuel and Kings, and the idealized 
David of the Book of Chronicles.’ 


<John VT.) Ae 

2The David of history is a great figure. The idealized David is 
a greater. But the Jewish idealisation of the past was not so great 
as the Jewish hope for the future. Even the idealized David was 
so far inferior to the Messiah, that he could be popularly considered 
to be the author of the cx Psalm, in which he calls the Messiah 
“Lord.” Could a mere “ Son of David ”’ fulfil the ideals of prophets, 
psalmists and apocalyptists ? 


G 
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Ways of looking at things which were easy in the first 
century A.D., may be less easy in the twentieth. For 
instance, the Apocalyptists developed the old myth of the 
fallen angels as a help to thinking out the problem of evil ; 
to think of a personal Satan was easier to the first century 
than to the twentieth.t Now it is by no means certain that 
in rejecting ways of thinking which the first century accepted, 
the twentieth century is necessarily and always right. 
Three or four centuries hence people will be in a better 
position to compare the first and twentieth centuries than 
we are to-day. But it must be remembered that behind 
language lie mental pictures. We have a mental picture 
of what we talk about. If people’s world-views are different, 
their mental imagery will be different. If people’s mental 
imagery is different, they will express one and the same . 
truth about the universe in different words. | 

If I drop a stone from the top of a tower on to a man’s 
head, the stone will have fallen about sixteen feet at the 
end of the first second. This distance will be the same 
whether I ascribe the fall of the stone to an angel, to a 
“Law ”’ of gravity, or (apparently with some of the followers 
of Relativity) to the movement of the earth with the man 
onit towardsthestone. Iam. Themanis. ‘The universe 
is so arranged that unsupported objects will have fallen 


towards the earth about sixteen feet at the end of one - 


second’s fall. But the language in which I endeavour to 
account for the fact that things fall, will vary according to 
my world-view. 

So, too, God’s message comes toa man. We cannot help 
turning any message we receive from anyone, into some kind 
of mental picture. This mental picture will be caused by 
the message, but much of the material out of which the 
mental picture is formed, will consist of things with which 
we have been previously familiar. So part of the materials 
for the mental picture which God’s call produced in Isaiah’s 
mind, consisted of objects in the Temple in which he was 
worshipping. We may compare and contrast the mental 
imagery summoned up by God’s call in the mind of ane 


TYet note emphasis of the new psychology on “repression,” 
“‘dissociation,’’ ‘‘dual personality.” 
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If we read the whole of any passage in the New Testament, 
the general sense is usually sufficiently clear. But if we 
isolate individual sentences or construct doctrines on the 
mental imagery underlying individual phrases, we may 
easily mis-interpret the whole passage. 


CHAPTER a eT 
SUMMARY 


HE prophets teach: (1) Above the forces of nature, 

behind the course of history, is the Living God. 

(2) The Living God wants men to do justice, love 

kindness, and walk humbly with Him. (3) The Living God 

has a purpose for the world. (4) This purpose is to be ful- 
filled through Israel. 

Some of the Psalmists feel that the Living God is doing 
so much for them in this life, that He will never forget 
them after this life. Thus gradually arises the hope of 
the resurrection. , 

If God’s purpose for the world is to be fulfilled through 
Israel, through whom is God’s purpose for Israel to be 
fulfilled ? There is no settled opinion on this point. There 
are various views : 

(x) There will be a Messiah of the Royal Family of David— 
(so Isaiah generally, several Psalms, etc.). 

(2) There will be a superhuman Messiah—a “‘ Hero-God,”’ 
“Son of Man.” (so Isaiah once (?) and author of 
“ Similitudes of Enoch ’’). 

(3) Yahweh is the Good Shepherd and will act directly. 
(So Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah). 

(4) There is also a picture of a perfect Servant of Yahweh, 
who suffers for the sins of the people. (So author of 
the “ Songs of the Servant of Yahweh ’’). 

In one or other of these ways there will be established : 
(1) The kingdom of God! under which there will be justice 

between men. 


tKingdom of God = The sovereignty of God, the reign of God, 
the rule of God. 
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(2) A new covenant under which the man in the street 
will know God. 

By what method will the Giger be established 1 ? 
There are various answers, e.g. : 

(1) The Jews will break the Roman Empire in war. (So 
the Nationalists). 

(2) God will break the world. ‘The world will come to an 
end and God will make a new heaven and a new earth. 
(So the Apocalyptists). 

(3) The kingdom of God will come through the keeping 
of the Law by the Jews. (So the Pharisees). 

The Law, the adoption of which in the fifth century B.c., 
was the means of perpetuating the religion of the prophets, 
is easily turned into a means of suffocating it. It is easy 
to regard the carrying out of the precepts of the Law as a 
magical means of forcing God to set up the Kingdom. To 
the Pharisees' ritual precepts and pious customs are as” 
important as moral precepts. The keeping of the rules 
is regarded as a means of keeping God’s favour. The Law 
becomes a fetish just as the Temple became a fetish in the 
days of Jeremiah. 

But the moral standard of the Jews was higher than the 
moral standard of any other nation. Magical or religious, 
the keen Jew was not selfish. He did not seek so much to 
save his own soul as to save his nation. It was not only for 
his own prosperity but also for the prosperity of Jerusalem 
that he was taught to pray. And it was felt that the pros- 
perity of Jerusalem was coming—and coming soon. Hopes 
—vague, undefined—of some great working of God in history 
became keener and keener. The nation was in a state of 
expectancy, when John the Baptist began proclaiming : 
* The Reign of God is at hand.” 


tIt must be remembered that the Pharisees had a splendid respect 
for their ancestors. They made the sabbath into a fetish. Yet 
their respect for it was rooted in respect for the way in which their 
ancestors, in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, had submitted to 
torture and death rather than profane it. The Pharisees, moreover, 
were equally ready to go to torture and death for their principles. 
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MEANING OF IMPORTANT WORDS 


THEOS = 
POLYS | = 
MONOS = 
LATREIA ~ 
ORTHOS = 
DOXA me 
APOCALYPSIS = 
TA BIBLIA = 
PENTE ss 
TEUCHOS = 


POLYTHEISM = 
MONOTHEISM = 
MONOLATRY! = 


IDOLATRY = 
THE BIBLE = 
APOCALYPTIC = 
WRITINGS 
APOCALYPTISTS= 
PENTATEUCH = 


SOME GREEK WORDS 


GoD 

Many 

Only 

Worship 

Right, true 

(1) opinion ; (2) glory = Hebrew KAVODH 

Revelation 

The books 

Five 

Book 

Hence 

Belief that many gods exist. 

Belief that One God (and only One) exists. 

Worshipping One God (and only One) with- 
out denying the existence of others. 

Worshipping idols. 

The Books (plural).? 

Writings revealing, or purporting to reveal, 
secrets.3 

Revealers. 

The five books (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy) which are to- 
gether called TORA in Hebrew. 


tThe Jews were monolatrous before they became monotheist. 
2cf. The Scriptures (Latin) = The Writings (plural). 
3See Daniel ii, 28; ix, 2; Enochi, 2. 
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SoME HEBREW WoRDS 


SABAOTH = Hosts, troops, armies. First of. armies of 
Israel; then of the stars considered as 
living beings; then of all the powers in 
the universe. 


SABBATH! is connected with verb SHAVATH, “to 
cease,”’ ‘‘ desist,’’ ‘‘ rest.’’ 
TORA = (1) “ Direction,” “ instruction,” ‘‘ teaching.” 


(2) Later the “ written law ’’—and so used 
for the Pentateuch as a whole. © 
NEVIYIM = (1) Prophets. 
(2) Later used for the second division of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. 
KETHUVIM = Writings; used for the third division of the - 
Hebrew Scriptures. 


TORA } | 

NEVIVIM and + = The Hebrew Bible.? 

KETHUVIM 
MESSIAH — Anointed (King); in Greek, CHRISTOS. 
BAAL, = Owner, master, lord; in plural, Baalim. - 


MALACH (Hebrew) and ANGELOS (Greek) (whence “ angel ’’) 
both mean ‘‘ a messenger.” See, ¢.g., 1 Sam. xi, 9. 


COVENANT — Hebrew BERITH — Greek DIATHEKE — Latin 
TESTAMENTUM. (The Greek and Latin words also mean 
* testament,’ “‘ will.’’) 
In Bible, ‘‘ Covenant ’’ means (1) Agreement between men; 
(2) Promise of God which men have got to work for in order to 
win it. 
tThe Sabbath was the seventh day of the week. It is still observed 
on Saturday by Jews throughout the world. Therefore the “ Lord’s 
Day,’’ observed by Christians on Sunday as a memorial of Our Lord’s 
Resurrection on that day, is not the Sabbath. 
2The Greek version of the Scriptures contained certain books 
which are not included in the Hebrew Bible. Roughly spéaking 


our Apocrypha represents what was in the Alexandrian Greek Bible 
but not in the Palestinian Hebrew Bible. 
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Hebrew phrase for “ to make a covenant ”’ is “ to cut a cove- 
nant.’”’ For covenant was always accompanied by sacrifice. 
Read Genesis xxxi, 44 to 54; Genesis xv; Exodus xxiv, 3 to 8; 
II Kings xxiii, I to 3; Jeremiah xxxi, 31 to 34; St. Mark xiv, 24. 
Note that ‘‘ blood” = “ Life.” So (a) ‘‘ Blood Brotherhood ” 
which exists in the East to-day, (b) sharing flesh of the same 
animal with the god? and with one another, (c) passing between 
the pieces of the animal—all stand for sharing the life. 


HOLINESS. The Hebrew word KADOSH has sense of “ apart.” 
A holy person was one set apart for the service (possibly immoral) 
of a god. The prophets transformed the meaning of the word. 

To the heathen the Baalim were nature-gods. To Elijah (1 
Kings xix, 11 to 12) YAHWEH is above the forces of nature. To 
Isaiah (Isaiah vi, 1, 5) YAHWEH is behind the course of history. 
Isaiah’s special name for God is ‘‘ The Holy One of Israel.”? So 
to the prophets God’s Holiness means that God is not mechanically 
tied to nature but “‘ distinct ’’ from it, above the forces of nature, 
of history, etc.—transcendent—creative. The prophets’ view of 
holiness thus carries with it the view that the world depends on God 
in a way that God does not depend on the world—the view of St. 
John i, 3, that God is the Creator of all things. Yet the Holiness 
of God is to be shared by Israelites. ‘‘ Be ye holy, for I am holy 
.... For I am Yahweh that brought you up out of the land of 
Egypt, to be your God: ye shall therefore be holy, for I am holy.’’? 


GLORY (Hebrew KAVODH) to the prophets means the shining out 
of God’s holiness ; God’s holiness (7.e., creative power) in action. 
See Isaiah vi, 3. tm Corinthians iv, 6. John ii, 11.3 


JUDGE (Hebrew SHOPHET). ‘The Biblical idea of a judge is not 
derived from peaceful countries where one’s appearance before 
the Judge is most often involuntary and caused by the police. 
It is derived from unsettled countries where access to the Judge 
may be difficult to gain and be one’s only hope of obtaining redress ~ 


tThe fat burnt on the altar may be considered as the portion 
actually consumed by the god. 

2Leviticus xi, 44 to 45. Cf. ‘‘Hallowed by Thy Name” (z.e. 
“‘Thou.’”’) Greek Hagios and Latin Sanctus, whence our “ sanctity,” 
“‘ saint,”’ etc., are used to translate Kadosh. 

3Greek Doxa (whence ‘ Doxology ’’) and Latin Gloria are used 
to translate Kavodh. 
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from oppressors, of being “‘ avenged of one’s adversaries.’”? To 
‘judge the poor’’ means to rescue them and punish their op- 
pressors. So ‘The Judges” (Shophetim) (¢.g., Gideon and 
Jephthah) were deliverers of Israel from oppression and redressers 
of social wrong. Judgment implies both the punishment of the 
oppressor and the deliverance of the oppressed. 


PEACE (Hebrew SHALOM) (cf. Salaam—the term of greeting in 
the East to-day). The word SHALOM means “ completeness,” 
“‘ prosperity.”’ It is not negative but positive. It implies, not 
merely the absence of war, but the presence of health and wealth. 
Thus it can be ‘‘ extended as a river’ (Isaiah lxvi, 12, cf. xlviii, 
18). Its scope is not merely individual but social. Hebrew 
thought is not content with the absence of evil; it desires the 
presence of good. It is not content with the saving of the souls 
of individuals; it desires the salvation of the nation. 

The Indian philosopher is overwhelmed with the horrors of 
existence. He desires release for the individual soul. He is a 
pacifist. 5 

The Hebrew prophet is overwhelmed by the justice of God. 
He desires the kingdom, sovereignty, of God for his people—+.e., 
he desires that God shall be King over his people. He is a social 
reformer. 

When the prophet’s ideals are found to be too big for this world, 
they are (without being withdrawn from this world) extended into 
the next. They remain social. Thus the Christian heaven is not 
Nirvana (‘‘ blowing out like a candle ’’) but the City of God. 


PROPHET (Hebrew, NAVI; Greek, PROPHETES). ‘The word 
NAVI is possibly connected with a verb meaning, ‘‘ to bubble up,”’ 
“pour forth,’ of fow of words under excitement of inspiration. 
See ‘“‘ Oxford Hebrew Lexicon,” page 611. The word NAVI is . 
used, not only of the genuine prophets of Yahweh, but also of false 
ptophets of Yahweh and of heathen prophets. It must be remem- 
bered that at any given time the number of false prophets was 
greater than the number of true prophets. There was an official 
class of prophets of the Yahweh religion. These seem often to 
have conducted themselves in a manner similar to that of, the 
““Mad Mullahs”’ who get up “holy wars” on the North-West 
frontier of India to-day. Such excitable prophets appear in the 
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account of the foundation of the monarchy. Samuel, who is at 
the head of these prophets, appears in the older account? as the 
founder of the monarchy. In the days of Elisha there are guilds 
of prophets? of Yahweh. They instigate the rebellion of Jehu 
and the massacre of the house of Ahab. But Amos refuses3 to 
be called a NAVI and Hosea declares that Yahweh will avenge 
the massacre that has been carried out in His Name.+ ‘“ Usage 
of the prophets themselves gives such a bad flavour to NAVI 
that we are not surprised that it is absent from Exilic Isaiah, 
The Wisdom Literature, and Psalms (except for special reasons in 
three Psalms’’).5 It is expressly stated in the first ‘‘ Song of the 
Servant of Yahweh” that the “Servant” will not behave like an 
uncontrolled prophet.® 

Yet Amos, Isaiah and the rest are the successors of Samuel. 
They are called Neviyim as he was called Navi. And Samuel is 
much more than a raving fanatic. It is he who says: ‘' Speak, 
Yahweh, for Thy servant is listening.”7 So, too, Nathan who 
comes after Samuel, rebukes David8 for the murder of Uriah in a 
manner worthy of Jeremiah. And Elijah prays quietly while the 
prophets of Baal rave. 

At the same time the men whom we call Neviyim (prophets) 
par excellence—Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, etc.—were the very men 
who were most firmly opposed to, and most bitterly opposed by, 
the majority of the Neviyim of Yahweh of their day. 

The Greek word PROPHETES is, if taken literally, a more 
satisfactory word to apply to men like Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
etc., than the Hebrew word NAVI. The meaning of PROPHETES 
is ‘“‘ properly one who speaks for another, especially one who 
speaks for a god, and interprets his will to man.’9 The true 
prophet is a man with a message from God. 


REPENTANCE (Hebrew TESHUVA). The Hebrew verb SHUV 
means “to return.’”” Thus to Hebrew thought repentance means 
returning. And returning implies returning somewhither or to 


IT Samuel ix, 15 to 16. 


até Peas of the prophets ” = members of prophets’ guilds. 
3Amos vii, 14. 4Hosea i, 4. 
5Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, page 612. 6Isaiah xlii, 2. 
71 Samuel iii, 1 to Io. 81r Samuel xii, 1 to 14. 


oLiddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 
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someone. It is well known that the root meaning of METANOIA 
—the Greek word used by New Testament writers of the repentance 
preached by John the Baptist and Our Lord—is “ change of heart.” 
But John the Baptist and Our Lord had been brought up on the 
Hebrew scriptures and thought in Aramaic, not in Greek. And 
the Aramaic word for repentance comes from a verb similar to 
the Hebrew SHUV. So in both Old and New Testaments the 
root idea of repentance is not Greek but Hebrew ; it is not merely 
change of mind but rather conversion, turning and becoming as 
a little child, arising and going to one’s Father. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS (Hebrew SEDEK or SEDAKA). Righteous- 
ness in Hebrew implies loyalty—faithfulness to one’s promise. 
Religion being conceived as a covenant between Yahweh and 
Israel, Yahweh’s righteousness is His loyalty to His engagements, | 
His faithfulness to the promise He has made to Israel. Similarly 
Israel’s righteousness consists in loyalty to the national covenant 
with Yahweh. Righteousness thus implies reliability—‘* Thy 
righteousness standeth like the strong mountains ”—Sometimes 
the expression “‘ righteousness of Yahweh” should be rendered 
“‘ vindication of Yahweh.’’ Yahweh’s “ righteousness’”’ is His 
‘‘ vindication ’”’ of His people. This is perhaps the meaning in 
Matthew v, 6. (In Rabbinic Hebrew the word came to be used 
for “ almsgiving.”” Compare Matthew vi, 1.) 


NAME YAHWEH. According to ‘EF’ (Exodus iii, 13) and to ‘ P’ 
(Exodus vi, 3) Yahweh or the name of Yahweh was unknown 
to Israel’s nomadic ancestors. ‘J,’ however, uses the name from 
the first (e.g., Genesis iv, 26). ‘KE,’ in Exodus iii, 14, connects 
the name with the Imperfect Tense of the Hebrew verb HAYAH 
(or HAWAH) meaning “ to become.”! The Hebrew Imperfect 
does not suggest mere continuance, the function of the participle, 
but progressive continuance. It suggests movement, life, history. 
It is the normal way of expressing the future. Translate 14: 
** And God said unto Moses—‘ I will be what I will be’ :? and he 
said ‘ Thus shalt thou say unto the Israelites—‘I will be’ hath 
sent me unto you.’ ’”’3 To ‘E’ the meaning of the name is not 


tNot “‘ To be.” : 
2Compare the promise of verse 12, “I will be with thee.” 
3See Peake’s Commentary on Exodus iii. 
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“He is’ but ‘‘ He will be.” The ‘ E’ editors thought of the God 
of their fathers, not as static but as dynamic, not as the God of 
frozen perfection thought out by Greek philosophy, but as a living 
God, “‘ marching on”’ and calling men to dangerous adventures 
in which “‘ He will be” with them and will make Himself known 
to them. 


SON OF MAN. “A son of man” (Hebrew, BEN-ADAM; Ara- 
maic, BAR-NASH) may mean “aman.” For the Hebrew idiom 
compare ‘‘ the sons of the prophets’ = “the prophets’”’; Psalm 
viii, 4, “‘ Whatis .... a human being that Thou visitest him ? ”’ 
In Daniel vii, a heavenly being “like a son of man” stands for 
the kingdom of the saints—like a man (7.e., humane) in contrast 
to the ferocious, “‘ beastly ” kingdoms of the world but ‘‘ coming 
with clouds ”’ (7.¢., what we should call “‘ superhuman ’’) in con- 
trast to ‘ the kingdom of men”’ (Babylonian, Median, Persian or 
Greek).* 

In the “‘ Similitudes of Enoch” the imagery of “ Daniel ”’ is 
used, but ‘‘¢he Son of Man” is not the superhuman kingdom 
but the superhuman King. 

Thus just as the national sonship to Yahweh is concentrated 
in the reigning king or in the “ Son of David,” the human Messiah ; 
so the superhuman, supernatural, quality expressed by the phrase 
“coming with the clouds of heaven,” which in ‘‘ Daniel” is 
ascribed to the ‘‘ kingdom of the saints of the Most High,” is 
in the “‘ Similitudes of Enoch ”’ concentrated in ‘“‘ the Son of Man ” 
or superhuman Messiah. 

Whence a somewhat curious result. To the Jews at the 
beginning of the Christian era the term “‘ ¢he Son of Man”’ pro- 
bably suggested more of transcendence, of superhuman quality, 
than did the term ‘‘ the Son of God.’”’ For the term ‘ the Son 
of God ”’ would mean either (a) ‘‘ the Son of David,” the human 
Messiah, or (b) ‘‘ the righteous man” of Wisdom ii, of whom it 
is written that ‘‘ the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God ”’ 
(Wisdom iii, 1). But the term “the Son of Man” (Aramaic 
Bar-Nasha) would be something of a riddle; compare John xii, 
34, ‘“‘ who is this Son of Man?” Some think that Bar-Nasha 
was a possible equivalent for Nash = ‘“‘ man,” ‘“‘ mankind,” or 


tThese are represented by four beasts. 
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a possible way of expressing the first person singular (“ this man,”’ 
i.e., ‘I’; cf. Matthew xvi, 13). But to those who were familiar 
with “‘ The Similitudes of Enoch,’’! it would suggest the Messiah 
“ coming with clouds,” the superhuman Messiah. 

Terms like ‘‘ Son of God,” “ Son of Man,”’ ‘‘ Christ,’’ ‘‘ Lord,” 
must not be regarded as constants like algebraical formule. The 
content of such terms develops with the religious experience of 
the people who used them. Jephthah and Deutero-Isaiah wor- 
shipped the same Yahweh; but the name of Yahweh meant 
immeasurably more to Deutero-Isaiah than to Jephthah. As a 
matter of simple history Jesus multiplied by infinity the value of 
all the current Messianic terms. It is bad history to read the 
Fourth Gospel value of the term “the Son of God” into the 
hysterical cries of demoniacs? or the challenge of Caiaphas3 at | 
Our Lord’s trial. It is bad psychology to limit by contemporary 
Jewish theology the meaning of Messianic terms when used by 
Jesus Himself, or applied to Him by His disciples after they had 
experienced the power of His resurrection. 


It is uncertain how widely “‘ The Similitudes. of Enoch ” were 
known in Our Lord’s time. But note Mark xiv (64). 

2Mark iii, 11. 

3Mark xiv, 61, where ‘‘ The Blessed ”’ like ‘‘ Powers in. verse 62 
tepresents an Aramaic idiom for “ God.” 
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SOME DATES 
BC: 
Moses ; : ; : ; - (about) 1230 
David ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ i (about) 1000 
Solomon . (about) 950 


Disruption—N. reel and inant Merarite eetedntes (about) 933 


PERIOD OF POWER OF ASSYRIANS OF NINEVEH 


Elijah prophesying : - : : (about) 860 
‘J’ Editors active : 3 Y . 9th century 
Amos prophesying ‘ . : : (about) 760 
‘E’ Editors active : : : . 8th century 
Hosea prophesying : : . (about) 740 
Call of Isaiah : : ; , ? F : 740 
Assyrians capture Samaria ‘ : : : ‘ 722 
Micah prophesying : . : ‘ 
Assyrians fail to take peciestent : 7 7o1 


Persecution of followers of Amos, Hosea aid nentahe they 
Seapils Deuteronomy 


‘J’ and ‘E’ combined to form ‘ J E ‘ P (before) 650 
Call of Jeremiah . ‘ ; , . ; : 626 
Deuteronomic Reformation ; : : : : 621 
Egyptians kill Josiah at cae : ; : é 609 
Jehoahaz king. . ; ‘ ‘ : 609 
Jehoiakim king . ‘ . ° : ‘ ; 608 
Jeremiah’s Temple Sermon ; . ° ° : 608 
Fall of Nineveh . : 4 607 


Babylonians defeat Hoyptians a Carchenish ° . 605 


102 APPENDIX 


PERIOD OF POWER OF BABYLONIANS 


B.C. 

Baruch’s roll ; ; ? : 604 
Revolt of Jehoiakim Hedin Babel , : : 598 
Death of Jehoiakim; Jehoiachin king , , : 597 
Nebuchadnezzar captures Jerusalem; deports Jehoiachin 

and “‘ good figs’”’; Zedekiah king . 4 : 597 
Call of Ezekiel : ; : ; ‘ 3 592 
He foretells fall of Jerusalem . ; , ; ; 592 
Zedekiah revolts : ; , ; ‘ \ 588 
Jerusalem destroyed ‘ s . ; ; 586 
-Ezekiel’s programme for restored Tetasalens : ; 572 
‘P’ Code being drawn up in Babylonia 
‘D’ Editors editing Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and compiling 

Kings 
Cyrus, king of Persia, fonners 'Ctieans, king of Lyin : 546 
Call of Second Isaiah in Babylonia ‘ A 4 
Babylon surrenders to Cyrus . : : ; : 539 

PERIOD OF POWER OF PERSIA 

Cyrus allows some Jews to return to Jerusalem . : 538 


Haggai and Zechariah; Building of Second Temple 520 to 516 
Buddha teaching in India ‘ ‘1 : : 
Confucius teaching in China 


Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon . ; , 490 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, etc., at Athens 

“* Trito-Isaiah ’’—‘‘ Malachi ”’ ; 
Nehemiah governor of Jerusalem ; : : ; 445 
Jews accept ‘P’ Code ‘ : : ; . (?) 444 
Socrates put to death at Athens ; : 401 


‘JED’ fitted into ‘ P ’—Bible consists of the patted (? ?) 
Samaritans secede and build rival Temple—taking Penta- 
tench, 2). ‘ : ‘ é ‘ . (?) 330 


ca 
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GREEK AND ROMAN PERIOD 


Bec 

Alexander of Macedon conquers Persia P ; : 331 
Palestine under the Ptolemies of Egypt . , d 320 
Translation of Law into Greek at Alexandria; beginning 

of L.XX version ; 2 (about) 250 
The Prophets (Former and Latter) peareniccd as part of 

Hebrew Bible . : : (about) 200 
Palestine conquered by Greek ines of Syria ruling in 

Antioch : : 198 
Antiochus Epiphanes tries to Beco eat Tewish pecan . 168 
Jews revolt : . ‘ : . . ; 167 
Book of Daniel : i ‘ ; , 
Re-dedication of the otnte : : : , : 165 
Death of Antiochus Epiphanes : 164 
Jewish religion tolerated—Chasidim a HS pie the 

wat—Maccabees fight for independence 
Judas Maccabeeus killed in action . : ; 160 
Jonathan, his brother, takes the lead : : 160 to 142 
Simon Maccabzeus (another brother) becomes independent 

of Syria. He is recognised as High Priest : 142 
John Hyrcanus . : , 135 
He conquers Samaria Aa ramos beaatni ; he forcibly 

converts the Edomites to Judaism . 3 : 
Aristobulus I, adopts title of king, conquers Galilee . : 105 
Alexander Janneeus—Persecution of the Pharisees . 104 
Salome—Pharisees in power . : 78 to 69 
Dissensions lead to calling in of Renee: Pompey takes 

Jerusalem A : ‘ ; 65 
Julius Cesar in Britain . : , : 55 
Julius Cesar murdered by enublitesns at Bone : . 44 
War between Romans and Parthians 
Herod takes Jerusalem with assistance of Romans oad ales 

as king with consent of Romans ; } 36 
Death of Herod . ; ‘ : a ; ; 4 

A.D. 

Crucifixion of Our Lord : : . ° . 29 


Romans destroy Jerusalem ° ; . ° . 7° 
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